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CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. | 


@ OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 
The assortment is unusually large and fine, embracing the 
best cards that can be obtained. These packets will be found 
the most wonderful bargains ever offered. We ad- | 
vise early orders as many will certainly desire to re-order. | 
UNTIL DECEMBER Ist, we will send a complete 
set of the first six packages for $3.50, and 40 cts. for post- 
age and registering, and of the complete 9 sets for $5.00, 
and 50 cents for postage and registering, or for any order 
for $5.00, and 50 cents for postage, of these packets, a $1.00 
packet will be sent FREE, State number of packet de- 
sired free. 





No. 1.—For 50 cents and four cents for postage: 
17 of L. Prang & Co.’s and other fine Christmas 
Cards, together with a DOUBLE FRINGED 
CARD and a handsome Birthday Card. 

No. 2.—For 50 cents and 4 cents for postage: 10 
larger and finer Cards from the above Publishers, also, 
aFINE FROSTED CARD and a FOLDING 
CARD CUT IN FORM OF A SHEAF OF 
WHEAT. 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage: A 
choice selection of 25 Beautiful Cards, of L. Prang 
& Co.’s, also a Souvenir Booklet and a Hand-Painted 
Card. 

No. 4.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: A selec- 
tion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together 
with a Beautiful Four-Folding Calendar for 1888, by 
L. Prang & Co. 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage: 10 DOUBLE FRINGED CARDS (not folded), each in 
a separate envelope, together with a fine FOLDING FRINGE CARD, and a HANDSOME 
SATIN CARD. 

No. 6.—For 25 cents and 2 cents for postage: 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful cards. | 


No. 7.—For $1.00 and 8 cents for postage: BEAUTIFUL FOLDING CARDS and 4 Souvenir 
Books, with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, and an 
enlarged Lithographic Card of the above cut by L. Prang & Co. 


No. 8.—-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents: 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 


No. 9.—SUNDAY SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cents: 20 Cards, of Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s 
Cards, assorted. 


STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Hand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and other Novelties at 10, 15, 25, 50, 75 cents and $1.00 each, for 
pees Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as 
specified. 

Chromo Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co. of the above cut and verse, and Companion Cards, per doz., 
together with one booklet, postpaid, $1.00. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, ne other beautiful cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents for postage, 


Better Assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, $3.00 and 
20 cents for postage and registering. 





Every Packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors, and heavy Envelope Wrappers, for safe transmission. 


The above offers include our Easter Card Packets for 1888. These will be ready about March Ist. 
Envelopes for Mailing, 12 cts. for each packet. 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We are the New England Agents for the Hurlbut — 

PAPER BY TH fF POU N m Co, (established in 1822), and manufacturers of the Beacon | 
Hill Linen Paper (no better or more elegant paper can be | 

made). Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give lowest possible prices. Sample 
sheets «f paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, 


and special prices for those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 


POT-POURRI (Rose Leaves). 
A preperation of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest Oriental perfumes, which will remain 


ragrant for years. Per box, size 314 by 4%, postpaid, 50 cents. In fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and 
filled, price from $1.00 to $5.00. oe i 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, BOSTON. 


“No More Backaches,” 


Said Amy to her grandmother. 
“Here is a cure for all your 
complaints — 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


the best of all blood medicines.” 


“T’m too old now, my child, for any 
medicine to do me much good.” 


‘Oh no, grandma ; I read in the paper 
that Mrs. Mary C. Amesbury, of Rock- 
port, Me., an old lady of eighty, after 
forty years of suffering, was cured by 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Mrs. 
D. A. Vickery, of Dover, N. H., sixty 
years of age, has had her health much 
improved by taking only two bottles 
of this medicine. Another lady, Mrs. 
Kate Hodges, of Melrose, Mass., was 
nd) afflicted for months with pains in her 
© back and side. Nothing helped her until she began 
to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which 
gave her great relief, and four bottles entirely 
cured her. Lucy Moffitt, of Killingly, Conn., aged eighty-nine, was cured by it of 
lame back and nervous prostration, and says that her present health and pro- 
longed life are due to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which also cured Mrs. 
Mary Stevens, of 144 Suffolk st., Lowell, Mass., of nervous prestration, weakness, 
and general debility. Mr. Hiram Phillips, of Glover, Vt., over seventy, was cured 
of Scrofula by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. And I have heard of many other aged 
persons who were cured by the use of this medicine.” 

“Well, darling, since you have bought the medicine, I’ll try it. I’ve always 
heard that Dr. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 

















Cure Your Cough 


With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, the favorite and best remedy for 
Throat and Lung Diseases. It cures Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma; soothes irritation of the Larynx and Fauces; strengthens 
the Vocal Organs; allays soreness of the Lungs; prevents Consumption, 
and, even in advanced stages of that disease, relieves Coughing and in- 
duces Sleep. There is no preparation for diseases of the throat and lungs 
to be compared with this remedy. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
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Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggiats. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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IS THE BEST WASHING 
COMPOUND ever invented, 
and the ov/y one that has proved 
harmless to the finest fabrics, 
and the universal demand for 
it that now exists everywhere 
in this country is evidence of its 
practical value to housekeepers. 


IT ISSOLD BY GROCERS Sol 
ONLY, and is zever peddled IW Y 
from door to door, and house- SS 
keepers are warned against the 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS 
that are hawked from house to 


house and sold upon the merits 
OF 


PYLE’S PEARLINE. 


Manufacturers of a first-class 
article like this are not obliged 
to resort to such questionable 
methods to sell their goods. 

It will pay you to secure the 
package that bears the name 

OF 
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CASABIANCA. 

THE boy stood on the burning deck, “Say, father,” once again he cried, 
Whence all but he had fled; “My patience is clean gone!” 
He saw amid the cargo’s wreck And but the booming shots replied, 
A box, and, calling, said: And fast the flames rolled on. 
“‘ Say, father, say if I may sit Then came a burst of thunder-sound— 
Upon this box and wait?” The boy, oh! where was he? 
And then without his sire’s permit, Upon the box, high did he bound, 
Down on that box he sate. Then floated on the sea. 


For ‘twas a box of Ivory Soap, 

And buoyantly it bore 

That gallant child, who ne’er lost hope, 
Safe to the sandy shore. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “‘ just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine, Ask for ‘Ivory’? Soap and insist upon getting it. 

Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 
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a feos SIR! the boy there, though but five 
years old and not knowing a dash from 
a dot, stands upon the company’s pay-roll as Tel- 
egraph Operator, at fifty dollars per month. ‘How 
did it come about?’ you ask. Just wait a few 
moments until my relief comes, and as we walk to 
the house for supper, I will give you the story.” 

The speaker was an old school friend of mine, 
whom I had hunted up after a long absence from 
my native city, and found busily employed in the 
Train Dispatcher’s office of the —— Railroad, as 
chief operator. Upon his telegraph instruments 
rested the cabinet photograph of a little boy, and 
my remarking upon the smart appearance of the 
little fellow elicited the above reply. 

“Not much time for conversation here,” con- 
tinued my friend, as if in apology for not com- 
mencing at once, ‘‘what with ordinary messages, 
train reports, and the all-important orders, we 
are kept pretty busy; the hours are short, 
though, and, by the way, here comes my relief 
now.” 

Here followed an introduction to the relief, a 
pleasant-looking young man of twenty-one or 
two, whose duty it was to remain all night at 
the post my friend was just vacating, to whom 
was given some general information as to how the 












trains were running upon his 
division, and what orders had 
been issued; and then, with a 
pleasant good-night, we were 
off. 

“Now for the story!” con- 
tinued my friend as we emerged 
upon the street, and turned our 
steps towards his home. 

“One year ago I was dis- 
charged from the very position 
I now hold, for having, as was 
charged, caused the wreck of 
two freight trains at C——,a 
small station upon our line 
about thirty miles east of here. 

“You must know that all 
regular trains upon our road 
are run upon schedule time, 
or, in other words, upon that 
laid down in the time-tables of 
the company. But extras of 
any sort, or regular trains when 
off their schedule time, must be 
helped along by telegraphic orders, issued by, or 
in the name of, the train dispatcher. This, upon 
asingle track road, carrying so much traffic as 
ours, is constantly occurring. 

“As I might weary you by details, if I entered in- 
to too minute an explanation of how this is done, I 
will give you the system in as few words as possi- 
ble. 

“For an example: we will say the regular cross- 
ing point for No. 34 going west, and No. 35 going 


east is B——. Now all trains are reported by tel-' 


egraph from each station as they pass. We are 
on the lookout for these reports, and before us is 
the train sheet upon which must be noted the 
time of departure of each train from any station. 
Thus we can tell, at a glance, the position of 
every train upon the road. We will say these 
reports show No. 35, going east, to be thirty min- 
utes late. Since No. 34, would be obliged to wait at 
the usual crossing point for the laggard, we give 
it an order to proceed to C——, ten miles beyond, 
and cross No. 35 there, thus keeping it on time 
while causing no further delay to the delinquent. 
Of course it is necessary to notify both trains of 
the change in crossing points, and right here is 
where my trouble occurred. 

“One day, sitting at my instruments, busily em- 
ployed as you saw me a few moments ago, I dis- 
covered that freight No. 102 was losing time. 
Soon it was thirty minutes behind, and wishing 
to help along freight No. 65, which usually crossed 
it at B , I concluded to push it along to C—— 
for a crossing. Accordingly I called up D—, 
the next station beyond the usual crossing point, 
and upon receiving the response went ahead with 
this order: 





“*To Conductor and Engineer No. 65: 
‘You will proceed to C—— and cross No. 102 there? 
*(Signed) Hoses, Dispatcher.’ 
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“The next move was to protect them in thus 
passing their usual crossing point, by giving the 
same order to No. 102 at A——. 

“Calling up A——, I said in the cipher used 
on such occasions: ‘14 for No. 102,’ which 


means, ‘Put out blue signal to hold No. 
102.’ This blue signal, a flag by day and a lan- 


tern by night, conspicuously displayed in front 
of a station, means telegraphic orders, and by this 
signal no train is allowed to pass. Instantly 
came back the reply from the operator at A——, 
‘15 for 102.’ 

‘Now every operator’s duty is to put out the 
signal before replying with 15, which means : ‘blue 
signal is displayed, and will hold the train.” You 
see the use of the cipher figures is a great saving 
of time and space. The most imperative orders 
are issued, and the utmost care taken in moving 
trains by telegraph; and to answer with 15 before 
the signal is displayed, is contrary to all rule, as 
in so doing there is a chance that some duty will 
come up, in the performance of which the signal 
will be neglected, until too late. 

“Well! upon receiving the assurance that the 
flag was out at A——, I gave the order cor- 
responding to the one above, but addressed to No. 
102. Thus I had all arranged according to rule, 
for a crossing at C——. Soon came the answer 
from No. 65: 

““*To Hobbs, Dispatcher: 


‘We understand we are to proceed to C——, and 
cross No. 102 there. 


‘(Signed) BRUCE, Conductor, 


CosTAR, Engineer, 

“To this I promptly gave O. K., and they were 
dispatched. As No. 102 had not arrived at A——, 
and no reply could be received from them uniil 
conductor and engineer had signed the order, 
which, of course, the blue flag would notify them 
was there, I turned my attention to other duties, 
and thought no more of that crossing, until some 
time after, it occurred to me that No. 102 was slow 
about replying. 

“So calling the operator at A——, I asked: 
‘Has No. 102 arrived ? 

‘«¢Arrived and gone,’ was the reply. 

‘Gone without receiving the orders I gave 
you? impossible! Did you not display your blue 
flag ?’ 

“‘No! was the reply. 
orders to do so, I did not.’ 

“The operator at A—— was comparatively a 
new man, a nephew of an influential member of 
our Board of Directors, through whom he had 
obtained his position, and through whose influ- 
ence I was soon to lose mine. His deliberate 
falsehood astounded me, as well it might, for 
allowing the train to proceed without the orders 
meant for them to run by C—— and endeavor to 
reach their usual crossing place at B——, as soon 
as possible, to save delay to 65, which was rush- 
ing along expecting to reach them at C——. 
The result must be collision. 

“The thought drove me nearly frantic. Further 


No. 65.” 


‘Having received no 











questioning only resulted in 
further denial from the operator 
of having received any orders to 
hold the train, which he accused 
me of having failed to send. 

‘*With fast-beating heart, and 
a terrible faintness upon me, I 
dropped my head upon the in- 
struments and prayed for the 
poor fellows upon the trains. 
How many of them would survive the wreck, 
which now it was impossible to prevent, for be- 
tween the two heavy trains rushing toward each 
other so swiftly, no operator was on duty with 
busily clicking instruments to warn them of their 
fate. 

“Noticing my actions the dispatcher eagerly 
inquired the trouble. I could not reply in words, 
but noticing my instruments calling, I grasped a 
pen, and with my trembling fingers copied this 
message, which relieved my mind of the heaviest 
load I have ever known. It was addressed to the 
superintendent from the conductor of No. 65, and 
ran thus: 

“*Freights Nos. 65 and 102 met in head collision 
one mile east of C——, speed of fifteen miles per 
hour. Crews of both trains escaped, uninjured. 
Fifteen cars derailed, five of them wrecked com- 
pletely, badly blocking the main line. Will report 
in person by first train.’ 

‘‘My greatest fear had been that loss of life 
would result. Now that was past. I was ready 
| to explain. 
| ‘As is usual in such cases, all the participants 
| inthe affair were called before the superintendent. 
| Each man told his story. The operator at A—— 
firmly adhered to his falsehood, and I as firmly to 
the truth, but to no purpose. The influence of 
his director uncle saved for him his position, the 
blame was attached to me, and I was discharged, 
forced to give up my position, and move. Some 
time before this, trusting in the security of my 
position, I had put all our little savings together 
and purchased a small house and lot in the 
pleasantest part of our city. I had borrowed 
from our savings bank the sum of two thousam 
dollars, and placed a mortgage for that amoun 
upon the place, believing that with prudence and 
economy we should be able to repay and lift the 
mortgage in due curse of time. 

“‘A pleasant little place it was, and much pleas- 
ure we took in fixing it up with flowers and vines, 
until it presented a most attractive appearance, 
and to ourselves, at least, was the very perfection 
of taste and home comfort. Now it must all be 
given up. This made the blow doubly hard, for 
where could I obtain a position at my business, 
with the knowledge that I had caused a wreck ? 

“No! I must give it all up, and commence at 
the foot of the ladder again. 

“The company, having decided to put in the 
wires and open a station at C——, as a measure 
for guarding against further trouble, very kindly 
offered the situation to me. I could but accept. 
Soon we were moved into our new quarters—I 
cannot call it a home—in a modest house near 
my station. 

“Day after day came and passed now, 80 un- 
eventfully as nearly to destroy all ambition. 
Duties, there were none to speak of. My station 
was what is termed a ‘flag station.’ Trains made 
no regular stop there, and when an occasional 
passenger wished to take the train, a very unu- 
sual occurrence by the way, my red flag by day, 
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train. I grew despondent. 


no active part, for few, indeed, were the oppor- | the line on a pleasure trip, to inspect the new sta- | train. 


tunities I had to open the wire. 
“The little boy was my almost constant 
companion. He took great delight in the 
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obliged to lead, grew stout 
and brown as any little rus- 
tic, and his delight knew no 
bounds, as he stood upon 
the platform when the heavy freights went rolling 
by, or the fast express, with a rush and scream of 
the whistle, passed like a flash; and he would 
watch them out of sight with great round eyes, 
laughing and clapping his hands with delight. 

‘*We used to watch him in silence, my wife and 
I, for she often came to sit with us, and cheer me 
by her presence ; and thoughts of the opportunities 
he would miss, and the privileges of schooling he 
would be debarred from by my misfortune, were 
not calculated to make us cheerful. 

“One beautiful summer day, when I had been 
some three months at my station, sitting as usual 
watching and listening at my instruments, for 
want of something better to do, I heard the dis- 
patcher’s office calling A——, heard him answer, 
followed by an order from the office to ‘14 for 
special freight passing east’, heard the reply ex- 
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or red light at night, ‘hauled up’ the desired | as I knew, for I had heard it reported by wire,! ‘That, that way, papa! Look through the| men scrambling over the tops of the cars setting 
Every day I sat in| composed of an engine, superintendent’s private | trees—see ?” 
my little den of an office, listening to the business | car, and directors’ car, filled with the officers of the | 


the brakes, and knew all was done that could 


“I turned, and saw rising above the trees, the | possibly be done to slacken the speed of the heavy 
passing upon the wire, business in which I took | road with their wives, allof whom had been down | black smoke which denoted the approach of a} train—standing at the switch, ready to throw the 


In an instant I understood the situation. | rails back as soon as they had passed upon the 


tion and grounds at our eastern terminus, and| The freight was approaching, the freight which | siding. 








were now returning with all haste, in order to 
reach their homes in this city before dark. 

“T had heard the superintendent’s telegraphic 
request to the dispatcher to give them the right 
of way as far as practicable, and in accordance 
with this instruction he was now holding back the 
freight. 

“I sat idly watching the approach of the special, 
and marking the quick time they were making, 
as the telegraphic reports, one by one, succeeded 
each other, as the train passed station after sta- 
tion—and still bemoaning my hard fate. 

“No mistakes this time, I thought, only for me 
was the ill luck reserved; for surely the operator 
at A—— would not, could not, commit the same 
fault twice. This time there would be no poor 
assistant to attach the blame to, but the chief dis- 
patcher. 

“T sat there some time filled with these un- 
grateful and useless thoughts, until I was dis- 
turbed by the entrance of the little boy, who had 
been busy at play outside. He came in in high 
glee, exclaiming: ‘Papa! Papa! Train coming!’ 

‘No, dear, not just yet. Wait five minutes 
and then we will see them go flying by,’ I an- 
swered him with a smile, knowing how pleased 





actly as the operator had given it to me on the day 





of the wreck—‘l5 for special freight’—then this 
order : 
“*To Conductor and Engineer Special Freight: 


**You will not leave A—— until special passenger 
train, Fairfield, conductor, has arrived.’ 


“The special passenger train referred to, was, 
pecial pi ge 


he would be to see the rushing train. 
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*“*No! now, papa, now! I can see the smoke— 
come out, quick!’ To please him I complied, and 
looked up the line in the direction of the approach- 
ing special, which had passed the last station east 


of me, and must now be within five miles of our 
station. 




















“In a moment they were within hailing dis- 
tance, the fireman was upon my side, down upon 
the steps of his engine making ready to jump. 

** ‘Stick to your engine,’ I cried. ‘Run upon 
the siding, and do your best to stop her. Tell 
the engineer to stick and stop her for his life.’ 

** It is wonderful that he heard me, much more 
comprehended my meaning through the rush and 
roar of the train, and hiss of escaping steam, as 
the engine rolled by at greatly reduced speed; 
but I saw him climb back and commence setting 
the brake of the tender. With a terrible roar and 
grinding of the brakes upon the wheels, the train 

passed. 
“T closed and locked the switch 
upon the main line, and started 
back for the station. I knew the 
7 | special must have stopped there, 
j else, ere this, it would have been 
upon us. Yes! Sure enough,— 
coming in sight of the station,— 
there she stood, safe and sound, 
and upon the siding beside it stood 
the freight, now come to a full 

stop. 
“The platform in front of the 





was ordered to remain at A—— to cross the pas- | little depot was filled with people, passengers of 


senger train. For a moment I was dazed, but 
only for a moment, for I knew something must 
be done, and that quickly, to avert an awful catas- 
trophe. 

“Below my station, some hundred yards or 
so, round a curve which hid it from sight, was 
a switch which opened upon a side track running 
hy the station for another hundred yards, and 
which would hold the freight could I but reach 
and open it before the freight arrived there. But 
I must also stop the passenger train for fear the 
freight would not get on in timé. 

“Rushing into the station I grasped my signal 
flags, put the blue in its proper place, but not 
daring to trust to that to stop them, for fear the 
engineer, having his orders to run past my sta- 
tion, and at the high rate of speed he was coming, 
might not see it, I took the red flag and the boy 
in my arms, and placing him in the middle of the 
platform, put the flag in his hands. 

“ ‘Arthur!’ I said sternly, ‘do just as papa 
says, now, and we will save the trains. Stand 
right here! Do not move except to wave this 
flag, so!’ giving him the up-and-down motion. 
‘Wave it, my brave boy, and do not stop till papa 
gets back !’ 

‘* His blue eyes filled with tears at my manner, 
and giving him a kiss to reassure him, I turned 
and ran for the switch. Could I reach it in time? 
Imust! Imust! Over the ties I ran for life, for 
lives; for if the trains came in collision at that 
high rate of speed, many lives must be sacrificed. 

**«O God! permit me to reach it first!’ I cried. 

*“‘As I turned the curve I looked back at the 
station. There the little fellow stood, just where 
I had placed him, and the flag, yes! the flag was 
waving, up and down, up and down, as fast as 
the stout little arms could move it, and way 
down the line as far as the eye could reach, I 
could see the special passenger train coming. 
Now for it! Looking and running ahead again I 
saw the freight. 

“«¢Thank God! I shall reach the switch first,’ 
I cried, and ran on. My switch key was out of 


my pocket as I ran, and in my hand. A moment 
more and the switch was reached, and the train 
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one thousand feet behind in 
To insert the key, unlock and throw the rails upon 
the siding, was the work of an instant. 

“Yes! I was discovered by the engineer of the 
train—heard the shrill whistle for brakes, the 
danger signal, saw the engine reversed, the brake- 


the race for life. 





the special and train men. I saw the boy, still 
holding the red flag, in the arms of the superin- 
tendent. Crowded about him were President, 
Board of Directors and other notables, invited 
guests of the road, with their ladies, numbering 
full twenty-five people, who certainly, some of 
them if not all, owed their life to the little fellow. 
Upon reaching the station I was at once the cen- 
tre of the excited throng, all eager for an explana- 
tion. In as few words as possible I gave, in an- 
swer to the superintendent’s inquiry, my story,— 
how the baby had discovered the approaching 
freight, how I had instantly placed him with the 
flag, which, it seems, had been the means of 
stopping them, how I had hastened to the switch, 
arriving just in time to put the freight upon the 
siding, and that was all. 

*“All—no! This was followed by an impromptu 
directors’ meeting in my little seven-by-nine sta- 
tion—a directors’ meeting in which ladies took a 
prominent part. I was called in with my wife, 
who had run to the station, alarmed by the 
unusual excitement—and the boy. Speeches were 
made which brought the blush to my cheeks and 
tears to my wife's eyes, tears of joy and pride in 
the boy. 

“Yes, sir! They voted me two thousand dollars 
‘for prompt action and heroic conduct in time of 
danger,’ and at the suggestion of the ladies—who 
but a woman would have thought of anything so 
romantic ?—also voted to place the boy upon the 
pay roll as telegraph operator. 

“A happy household we were that evening, and 
with many a kiss the boy was put to bed at night. 
The next day I was called to the general offices, 
and the dispatcher having told his story, how the 
orders had been promptly given to hold the freight, 
there were no doubts now as to the person who 
had been remiss in duty upon both occasions. 
I was reinstated in my old position, and we im- 
mediately moved back into the little house you 
see yonder, which the company’s gift allowed me 
to free from debt; and, yes, that is the boy run- 
ning to meet us now—a proud little fellow upon 
pay-day, as he goes with me to the office, and 
stands among the men taking their turn to receive 


their pay—the pet of all. My wife fears they will 
spoil him with their attention, and the presents of 
the ladies on that train. 

“The operator? Oh! Without stopping to 
learn the result of his second blunder he deserted 
his post, and for aught I know, may be running 
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yet; for, certainly, I have no knowledge of his | 
future career. His error lay in replying that the 
blue was displayed before putting it out, and then | 
neglecting it. When he saw the train pass, he | 
deliberately tore up the orders, trusting in his | 
ability to shift the blame upon me, in the first in- | 
stance, but the second was too much.” 


W. D. HoLtmMan. 


THE SMILE OF HOME. 


Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure; 
Sweet are the joys that crowd the household nook 
The haunt of all affections pure. 
—John Keble. 
————_+o+ . -———_ 
| 
For the Companion. 


LITTLE BAPTISTE. 
A Story of the Ottawa River. 


Ma’ame Baptiste Larocque peered again 
into her cupboard and her flour barrel, as 
though she might have been 
mistaken in her inspection 
twenty minutes earlier. 

“No, there is nothing, noth- 
ing at all!” said she to her old 
mother-in-law. ‘And no more 
trust at the store. Monsieur 
Conolly was too cross when I 
went for cornmeal yesterday. 
For sure, Baptiste stays very 
long at the shanty this year.” 

“Fear nothing, Delima,” an- 
swered the bright-eyed old wo- 
man. “The good God will send 
a breakfast for the little ones, 
and for us. In seventy years 
I do not know Him to fail once, 
my daughter. Baptiste may 
be back to-morrow, and with 
more money for staying so 
long. No, no, fear not, Delima! 
Le bon Dieu manages all for 
the best.” 

“That is true, for so I have 
heard always,” answered De- 
lima, with conviction; “but 
sometimes Ze bon Dieu requires 
one’s inside to pray very loud. 
Certainly I trust, like you, 
Memere, but it would be pleas- 
ant if He would send the food 
the day before.” 

“Ah, you are too anxious, 
like little Baptiste here,” and 
the old woman glanced at the 
boy sitting by the cradle. 
“Young folks did not talk so 
when I was little. Then we 
did not think there was danger 
in trusting Monsieur le Curé 
when he told us to take no heed 
of the morrow. But now! to 
hear them talk, one might think 
they had never heard of Ze bon 
Dieu. The young people think 
too much, for sure. Trust in 
the good God, I say. Breakfast 
and dinner and supper too we 
shall all have to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Memere,” replied the 
boy, who was called little Bap- 
tiste to distinguish him from 
his father. ‘‘Le bon Dieu will 
send an excellent breakfast, 
sure enough, if I get up very 
early, and find some good doré 
(pickerel) and catfish on the 
night-line. But if I did not 
bait the hooks, what then? 
Well, I hope there will be more 
to-morrow than this morning, 
anyway.” 

“There were enough,” said 
the old woman, severely. 
‘Have we not had plenty all 
day, Delima ?” 

Delima made no answer. She 
was in doubt about the plenty which her mother- 
in-law spoke of. She wondered whether small 
Andre and Odillon and ’Toinette, whose heavy 
breathing could be heard through the thin parti- 
tion, would have been sleeping so peacefully had 
little Baptiste not divided his share among them 
at supper-time, with the excuse that he did not 
feel very well? 

Delima was young yet,—though little Baptiste 
was such a big boy,—and would have rested fully 
on the positively expressed trust of her mother-in- 
law, in spite of the empty flour barrel, if she had 
not suspected little Baptiste of sitting there hun- 
gry. 

However, he was such astrange hoy, she soon 
reflected, that perhaps going empty did not make 
him feel bad! Little Baptiste was so decided in 
his ways, made what in others would have been 
sacrifices so much as a matter of course, and was 
80 much disgusted on being offered credit or sym- 
pathy in consequence, that his mother, not being 
able to understand him, was not a little afraid of 
him. 

He was not very formidable in appearance, 
however, that clumsy boy of fourteen or so, 
whose big, freckled, good face was now hent ever 
the cradle where Ja petite Seraphine lay smiling in 


her sleep, with soft little fingers clutched round 
his rough one. 

‘For sure,” said Delima, observing the baby’s 
smile, ‘“‘the good angels are very near. I wonder 
what they are telling her ?”’ 

“Something about her father, of course, for so 
I have always heard it is when the infants smile 
in sleep,’”’ answered the old woman. 

Little Baptiste rose impatiently and went into 
the sleeping-room. Often the simplicity and sen- 
timentality of his mother and grandmother gave 
him strange pangs at heart; they seemed to be 
the children, while he felt very old. They were 
always looking for wonderful things to happen, 
and expecting the saints and Je bon Dieu to help 
the family out of difficulties that little Baptiste 
saw no way of overcoming without the work 
which was then so hard to get. His mother’s 
remark about the angels talking to little Seraphine 















aint back from the shanty? Tell you what, I’m 
going to turn you all out if your mother don’t 
pay rent in advance for the shanty to-morrow— 
four dollars a month.” 

‘‘What you talkin’ so for? We doan’ goin’ pay 
no rent for our own house!” 

‘You doan’ goin’ to own no house,” answered 
Conolly, mimicking the boy. ‘The house is mine 
any time I like to say so. If the store bill aint 
paid to-night, out you go to-morrow, or else pay 
rent. Tell your mother that for me. Mosey now. 
‘Marche, donc!’ There’s no other way.” 

Little Baptiste had not told his mother of this 
terrible threat, for what was the use? She had 
no money. He knew that she would begin weep- 
ing and wailing, with small Andre and Odillon 
as a puzzled, excited chorus, with "Toinette and 
Seraphine adding those baby cries that made little 
Baptiste want to cry himself; with his grand- 
mother steadily advising, in the din, that patient 
trust in Ze bon Dieu which he could not always 
feel, though he felt very wretched that he could 
not. 


Moreover, he desired to spare his mother 
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Si gg eta 


“LE BON DIEU MANAGES ALL FOR THE BEST.” 


| pained him so much that he would have cried had 
| he not felt compelled to be very much of a man 
during his father’s absence. 

If he had been asked to name the spirit hover- 
ing about, he would have mentioned a very wicked 
one as personified in John Conolly, the village 
storekeeper, the vampire of the little hamlet a 
quarter of a mile distant. Conolly owned the 
tavern too, and a sawmill up river; and alto- 
gether was a very rich, powerful and dreadful 
person in little Baptiste’s view. Worst of all, he 
practically owned the cabin and lot of the La- 
rocques, for he had made big Baptiste give him a 
bill of sale of the place as security for groceries 
to be advanced to the family while its head was 
away in the shanty. And that afternoon Conolly 
had said to little Baptiste that the credit had been 
exhausted, and more. 

‘*No, you can’t get any pork,” said the store- 
keeper. ‘Don’t your mother know that, after me 
sending her away when she wanted cornmeal yes- 
terday? Tell her she don’t get another cent’s 
worth here.” 

‘For why not? My fader always he pay,” 
said the indignant boy, trying to talk English. 

“Yes, indeed! Well, he aint paid this time. 
| How do I know what’s happened to him, as he 





and grandmother as long as possible. “Let them 
have their good night’s sleep,” said he to himself, 
with such mature thoughtfulness and pity as a 
merchant might feel in concealing imminent bank- 
ruptcy from his family. He knew there was but 
one chance remaining: that his father might come 
home during the night or next morning, with his 
winter’s wages. 

Big Baptiste had ‘“‘gone up” for Rewbell the 
jobber; had gone in November, to make logs in 
the distant Petawawa woods, and now the month 
was May. The “very magniticent” pig he had 
salted down before going away had been eaten 
long ago. My, what a time it seemed now to lit- 
tle Baptiste since that pig-killing! How good the 
boudin (the blood-puddings) had been, and the 
liver and tender bits, and what a joyful time they 
had had! The barrelful of salted pike and 
catfish was all gone too, which made the fact 
that fish were not biting well this year very sad 
indeed. 

Now on top of all these troubles this new dan- 
ger of being turned out onthe roadside! For 
where are they to get four dollars, or two, or 
one even, to stave Conolly off? Certainly his 
|father was away too long; but surely, surely, 


|thought the boy, he would get back in time to 








save his home! Then he remembered with hor- 
ror, and a feeling «f being disloyal to his father 
for remembering, tnat terrible day three years 
before, when big Baptiste had come back from his 
winter’s work drnnk and without a dollar, having 
been robbed wh. . ona spree in Ottawa. If that 
were the reason of his father’s delay now, ah, 
then there would be no hope, unless le bon Dieu 
should indeed work a miracle for them! 

While the boy thought over the situation with 
fear, his grandmother went to her bed, and soon 
afterward Delima took the little Seraphine’s cradle 
into the sleeping-room. That left little Baptiste 
so lonely that he could not sit still, nor did he see 
any use of going to lie awake in bed by Andre 
and Odillon. 

So he left the cabin softly, and reaching the 
river with a few steps, pushed off his flat-bottomed 
boat, and was carried smartly up stream by the 
shore eddy. It soon gave him to the current, and 
then he drifted idly down under the bright moon, 
listening to the roar of the long rapid, near the 
foot of which their cabin stood. Then he took 
to his oars and rowed to the end of his niglit-line, 

tied to the wharf. He had an unusual fear that it 

might be gone, but found it all right, stretched 

taut; a slender rope, four hundred feet long, 
floated here and there far away in the darkness 
by flat cedar sticks—a rope 
carrying short bits of line and 
forty hooks, all loaded with ex- 
cellent, fat, wriggling worms. 

That day little Baptiste had 
taken much trouble with his 
night-line; he was proud of 
the plentiful bait, and now, as 
he felt the tightened rope with 
his fingers, he told himself that 
his well - filled hooks must at- 
tract plenty of fish. Perhaps 
a sturgeon! Wouldn’t that be 
grand? A big sturgeon of sev- 
enty-five pounds! 

He pondered the Ottawa 
statement that ‘‘there are seven 
kinds of meat on the head 
of a sturgeon,” and, enu- 
merating the kinds, fell into 
a conviction that one sturgeon 
at least would surely come to 
his line. Had not three been 
caught in one night by Pierre 
Mallette, who had no sort of 
claim, who was too lazy to 
bait more than half his hooks, 
altogether too wicked to receive 
any special favors from le bon 
Dieu? 

Little Baptiste, rowed home, 
entered the cabin softly and 
stripped for bed, almost happy 
in guessing what the big fish 
would probably weigh. 

Putting his arms around lit- 
tle Andre, he tried to go to 
sleep, but the threats of Con- 
olly came to him with new 
force, and he lay awake, with 
a heavy dread in his heart. 

How long he had been lying 
thus he did not know, when a 
heavy step came upon the plank 
outside the door. 

**Father’s home!” cried little 
Baptiste, springing to the floor 
as the door opened. 

“Baptiste! my own Bap- 
tiste!” cried Delima, putting 
her arms around her husband 
as he stood over her. , 

“Did I not say,” said the 
old woman, seizing her son’s 
hand, “that the good God 
would send help in time ?” 

Little Baptiste lit the lamp. 
Then they saw something in 
the father’s face that startled 
them all. He had not spoken, 
and now they perceived that 
he was haggard, pale, wild- 
eyed. 

“The good God!” cried big Baptiste, and knelt 
by the bed and bowed his head on his arms, and 
wept so loudly that little Andre and Odillon, 
wakening, joined his cry. ‘Le bon Dieu has for- 
gotten us! For all my winter’s work I have not 
one dollar! The concern is failed. Rewhell paid 
not one cent of wages, but ran away, and the tim- 
ber has been seized.” 

Oh, the heartbreak! Oh, poor Delima! poor 
children! and poor little Baptiste, with the threats 
of Conolly rending his heart! 

“T have walked all day,” said the father, ‘‘and 
eaten not a thing. Give me something, Delima.” 

“O holy angels!” cried the poor woman, break- 
ing into a wild weeping. ‘O Baptiste, Baptiste, 
my poor man! There is nothing; not a scrap; 
not any flour, not meal, not grease even; not a 
pinch of tea!” but still she searched frantically 
about the rooms. 

“Never mind,” said big Baptiste then, holding 
her in his strong arms. “I am not so hungry as 
tired, Delima, and I can sleep.” 

The old woman, who had been swaying to. and 
fro in her chair of rushes, rose now, and laid her 
aged hands on the broad shoulders of the man. 

“My son Baptiste,” she said, ‘you must not 
say that God has forgotten us, for He has not for- 
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gotten us. The hunger is hard to bear, I know, | bottom with the hook! But Baptiste would show | All along the front the standing men swayed back 
hard, hard to bear; but great plenty will be sent | that fish his mistake. 


in answer to our prayers. 


“Behold, Delima is well and strong. See the lit- 
tle Baptiste, how much a man! Yes, that is right; 
kiss the little Andre and Odillon; and see! how 
sweetly "Toinette sleeps! All strong and well, 
son Baptiste. Were one gone, think what 
thou wouldst have lost! But in- 
stead, be thankful, for be- 
hold, another has been 
given! The little 
Seraphine here, 
that thou hast 
not before 
seen.” 

Big, rough, 
soft-hearted 
Baptiste knelt 
by the cradle, 
and kissed the 
babe gently. 

“It is true, 
Memere,” he 
answered, ‘‘and 
I thank le bon 
Dieu” for his 
goodness to me. 

But little 
Baptiste, lying 
wide awake for 
hours afterward, 
was not thankful. 
He could not see that 
matters could be much ar 
worse. A big, hard lump = 
was in his throat as he 
thought of his father’s hunger, 
and the home-coming so different 
from what they had fondly counted on. 


a 


weakness. 


How heavy his heart was! 


indefinite sorrow. Ah, now he remembered! 


less! No breakfast! 


went out. 


eager for the pleasure of handling his fish. 


not three ?—among the catfish and doré. 


How very taut and heavy the rope felt as he raised it 
over his gunwales, and letting the bow swing up stream, 
He had 


began pulling in the line hand over hand! 
heard of cases where every hook had its fish 
—such a thing might happen again surely! 
Yard after yard of rope he passed slowly over 
the boat and down into the water it sank on his 
track. 

Now a knot on the line told him he was nearing 
the first hook; he watched for the quiver and 
struggle of the fish—probably a big one, for there 
he had put a tremendous bait on and spat on it 
for luck moreover. What? The short line hung 
down from the rope and the baited hook rose 
clear of the water! 

Baptiste instantly made up his mind that that 
hook had been placed a little too far in-shore; he 
remembered thinking so before—the next hook 
was about the right place! 

Hand over hand, ah! the second hook too! 
Still baited, the big worm very livid. It must be 
thus because that worm was pushed up the shank 
of the hook in such a queer way; he had been 
rather pleased when he gave the bait that particu- 
tar twist, and now was surprised at himself; why, 
any one could see it was a thing to scare fish! 

Hand over hand to the third, the hook was 
naked of bait! Well, that was more satisfactory, 
it showed they had been biting, and after all, this 
was just about the beginning of the right place. 

Hand over hand; now the splashing will begin, 
thought little Baptiste, and out came the fourth 
hook with its livid worm! He held the rope in his 
hand without drawing it in for a few moments, 
but could see no reasonable objection to that last 
worm. His heart sank a little, but pshaw! only 
four hooks out of forty were up yet! wait till the 
eddy behind the shoal was reached, then great 
things would be seen. Maybe the fish had not 
been lying in that first bit of current. 

Hand over hand again, now! yes, certainly, 
there is the right swirl! What? a losch, that un- 
clean semi-lizard! The boy tore it off and flung 
it indignantly into the river. However, there was 
good luck in a losch, that was well known. 

But the next hook, and the next, and next and 
next came up baited and fishless. He pulled 
hand over hand quickly—not a fish! and he must 
have gone over half the line! Little Baptiste 
stopped, with his heart like lead and his arms 
trembling. It was terrible! Not a fish, and his 
father had no supper, and there was no credit at 
the store. Poor little Baptiste! 

Again he hauled hand over hand—one hook, 
two, three—oh! ho! Glorious! What a delight- 
ful sheer downward the rope took! Surely the 
big sturgeon at last, trying to stay down on the 

























Great slow tears 
came into the boy’s eyes, and he wiped them away, 
ashamed even in the dark to have been guilty of such 
In the gray dawn little Baptiste suddenly 
awoke, with the sensation of having slept on his post. 
Why? He sat dazed with 
Conolly 
threatening to turn them out! and his father back penni- 
Well, we must see about that. 

Very quietly he rose, put on his patched clothes and 
Heavy mist covered the face of the river, and 
somehow the rapid seemed stilled to a deep, pervasive 
murmur. As he pushed his boat off, the morning fog was 
chillier than frost about him, but his heart got lighter as 
he rowed toward his night-line, and he became even 
He made up 
his mind not to be much disappointed if there were no 
sturgeon, but could not quite believe there would be none; 
surely it was reasonable to expect one, perhaps two—why 
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He pulled, pulled, stood 


And it is hard, hard to| up to pull; there was a sort of shake, a sudden attempting to swing into channel again, with their 
lose thy long winter’s work; but be patient, my | give of the rope, and little Baptiste tumbled over | strokes dashing the dark rollers before the hand 
son, and thankful, yes, thankful for all thou hast.' backward as he jerked his line up from under the | into wide splashes of white. On the rear cribs 
| another crew pulled in the contrary direction ; 
| about the middle of the band stood the pilot, 


big stone! 
Then he heard the shutters clattering as Conol- 
ly’s clerk took them off the store-window —at 


| half-past five to the minute that was always done. | 
Soon big Baptiste would be up, that was | behind drew in their oars and ran hastily forward 
certain. Again, the boy began | to double the force in front. But they came too 


hauling in line — baited 
hook! baited hook! 
naked hook! baited 
hook !—such was 
still the tale. 


| struck the ‘‘hog’s-back” shoal. 
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and forth, plying balance-oars thirty feet long, 


urging his gangs with gestures to greater efforts. 
Suddenly he made a new motion; the gang 


late! Hardly had the doubled bow crew taken a 
stroke when all drew in their oars and ran back 
to be out of danger. Next moment the front cribs 





Then the long, broad band curved 
downward in the centre, the rear cribs 
swung into the shallows on the opposite 
side of the raft-channel, there was a/| 
great straining and crashing, the men | 
in front huddled together, watching the 
wreck anxiously, and the band 
went speedily to pieces. Soon 
a fringe of single planks came 
down stream, then cribs and 
pieces of cribs; half the band 
was drifting with the currents 
and half was “hung up” on! 
the rocks among the breakers. 





| only joking yesterday. 





“Father!” cried he, bursting breathlessly into 
the sleeping household. ‘Come quick! I can’t get 
it up without you.” 

“Big sturgeon ?” cried the lumberman, jumping 
into his trousers. 

“Oh, but we shall have a good fish breakfast!” 
cried Delima. 

“Did I not say the blessed le bon Dieu would 
send plenty fish ?” observed the pious Memere. 

“Not a fish!” cried little Baptiste, with recov- 
ered breath. ‘But look! look!” and he flung 
open the door. The eddy was now white with 
planks. 

“Ten cents for each!”’ cried the boy. 
foreman told me.” 

“Ten cents!” shouted his father. 
it’s my winter’s wages!” 

And the old grandmother! And Delima ! Why, 
they just put their arms round each other and 
cried for joy. 

“And yet there’s no breakfast,” said Delima, 
starting up. ‘And they will work hard, hard.” 

At that instant who should reach the door but 
Monsieur Conolly! He was a man who respected 
cash wherever he found it, and already the two 
Baptistes had a fine show ashore. 

‘“Ma’ame Larocque,” said Conolly, politely, 
putting in his head, “of course you know I was 
You can get anything 
you want at the 
store.” 





“The 


“Baptéme ! 





HE PULLED, PULLED, PULLED, TILL THE BLOOD RUSHED TO HIS HEAD. 


“Surely, surely,” implored little Baptiste, si- 
lently, “I shall find some fish!” Up! up! only 
four remained! The boy broke down. Could it 
be? Had he not somehow skipped many hooks ? 
Could it be that there was to be no breakfast for 
the children? Naked hook again! Oh, for some 
fish! anything! three, two! 

Oh, send just one for my father!—my poor, 
hungry father!” cried little Baptiste, and drew 
up his last hook. It came full baited, and the 
line was out of the water clear away to his outer 
buoy! 

He let go the rope and drifted down the river, 
crying as though his heart would break. All the 
good hooks useless! all the labor thrown away! 
all his self-confidence come to naught! 

Up rose the great sun; from around the kneel- 
ing boy drifted the last of the morning mists; 
bright beams touched his bowed face tenderly. 
He lifted his head and looked up the rapid. Then 
he jumped to his feet with sudden wonder, a great 
joy lit up his countenance! 

Far up the river a low, 
broad, white patch appeared 
on the sharp sky-line made 
by the level dark summit of 
the long slope of tumbling 
water. On this white patch 
stood many figures of sway- 
ing men black against the 
clear morning sky, and little 
Baptiste saw instantly that 
an attempt was being made 
to “run” a “band” of deals, 
or many cribs lashed to- 
gether, instead of single cribs 
as had been done the day be- 
fore. 

The broad strip of white 
changed its form slowly, dipped over the slope, 
drew out like a wide ribbon, and soon showed a 
distinct slant across the mighty volume of the 
deep raft-channel. When little Baptiste, ac- 
quainted as he was with every current, eddy and 
shoal in the rapid, saw that slant, he knew that 
his first impression of what was about to happen 
had been correct. The pilot of the band had 
allowed it to drift too far north before reaching 
the rapid’s head. 

Now the front cribs, instead of following the 
curve of the channel, had taken slower water, 


while the rear cribs, impelled by the rush under | 
them, swung the band slowly across the current. | arms ached before he landed his wealth. 








Launching the big, red, flat-bottomed bow boat 
twenty of the raftsmen came with wild speed 
down the river and, as there had been no rush | 
to get aboard, littie Baptiste knew that the cribs 
on which the men stood were so hard aground | 
that no lives were in danger. It meant much | 
to him; it meant that he was instantly at liberty 
to gather in money ! money, in sums that loomed 
to gigantic figures before his imagination. 

He knew that there was an important reason for 
hurrying the deals to Quebec, else the great risk 
of running a band at that season would not have 
been undertaken, and he knew that hard cash 
would be paid down as salvage for all planks | 
brought ashore, and thus secured from drifting | 
far and wide over the lake- | 
like expanse below the} 
rapid’s foot. Little Bap- 
tiste plunged his oars in and 


made for a clump of deals floating in the eddy , 
near his own shore. As he rushed along, the 
raftsmen’s boat crossed his bows, going to the | 
main raft below for ropes, and material to secure 
the cribs coming down intact. | 

“Good boy!” shouted the foreman to Baptiste. | 
“Ten cents for every deal you fetch ashore above | 
the raft!’ Ten cents! he had expected but five! 
What a harvest! 

Striking his pike-pole into the clump of deals— 
“fifty at least’”"—said joyful Baptiste, he soon se- 
cured them to his boat and then pulled, pulled, 
pulled, till the blood rushed to his head and his 





What a break- 
fast they did 
have, to be sure ! 
the Baptistes 
eating while 
they worked. 
Back and for- 
ward they dash- 
ed till late after- 
noon, driving 
ringed spikes 
into the deals, 
running light 
ropes through 
the rings, and, 
when a_ good 
string had thus 
been made, go- 
ing ashore to 
haul in. At 
that hauling De- 
lima and Me- 
mere, even little 
Andre and Odil- 
lon gave a hand. 

Everybody in 
the little ham- 
let made money 
that day, but 
the Larocques 
twice as much 
as any other 
family, because 
they had an 
eddy and a low shore. With the help of the 
people, ‘“‘the big Bourgeois,”” who owned the 
broken raft, got 1t away tiat evening and saved 
his fat contract after all. 

“Did I not say so?” said “‘Memere,”’ at night, 
for the hundredth time. “Did I not say so? 
Yes, indeed, le bon Dieu watches over us all.” 

“Yes, indeed, grandmother,” echoed little Bap- 
tiste, thinking of his failure on the night-line. 
**We may take as much trouble as we like, but it’s 
no use unless /e bon Dieu helps us.” 


E. W. THomson. 
—_+or—- 





For the Companion. 


AUNT JANE. 


I have met persons who stoutly maintain that 

they have a distinct recollection of things that 
occurred when they were but three or four years 
old. I cannot remember so far back in my 
own career as that, but I can very well remem- 
ber the first time I saw my Aunt Jane, and I 
was not quite six years old at the time. 

But my Aunt Jane was a lady who usually 
made lasting impressions on those whom she 
met. I remember that my mother had said, 
while subjecting me to a severe course of 

scrubbing and cleaning and hair-combing be- 
fore she came: ‘‘Now, Bennie, you must keep 
yourself as clean and tidy as you can until Aunt 
Jane comes, and after she gets here too. She 
can’t bear dirty little boys, and she would 
speak about it, if she saw you with dirty bands 
or face.” 

This did not prepossess mein Aunt Jane’s favor, 
since I had a genuine boyish contempt for soap 
and water and combs. ; 

Mother’s injunction escaped my mind, and I 


| was in the full enjoyment of my sixteenth mud- 


pie, when my sister Betty came to the back door 
and cried out, excitedly, “‘Ceme right in, Bennie; 
Aunt Jane is here.” 

Then I remember meeting a tall, thin woman 
with very black eyes and chin, gray hair. She 
wore a long black clc.ak, or circular, and a high, 
“sky-scraper’ bont.et, the front of which was 
filled in with red and blue and yellow and pink 
and white flower.. it had strings and ‘‘stream- 
ers” of wide, grass-green ribbon; and a thin, 


black veil, with figures in silk around the edge. 
Aunt Jane 


was thrown over the whole -bonnet. 
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was kissing each one through this veil. When I 
put up my face she threw up her lace-mittened 
hands and said, ‘‘Mercy, goodness on us! What 
a dirty little boy! Don’t come near me with such 
hands and such a face, child!” 

Thus abased and rebuked, I withdrew to the 
more agreeable companionship of my mud-pies, 
and there remained until Betty came out, again to 
present me to Aunt Jane, after I had gone through 
the detested process called ‘‘a good cleaning up.” 

Aunt Jane had removed the grass-green satin 
bonnet and the black circular when I was next 
ushered into her presence, and was sitting in 
state on our parlor sofa, wearing a shiny black 
silk dress flounced to her slender waist. 

“Now,” she said, ‘‘tyou look like something. 
How freckled your nose 
is! And you’re a Ken- 
nedy out and out. 
Freckles run in the 
Kennedy family. I 
hope you are a good 
boy, but I doubt it. 
Good boys are mighty 
scarce nowadays, and 
I don’t like the way 
your nose turns up; it 
means mischief.” 

I could not have re- 
membered all this 
had I not heard my 
parents telling it to 
others and laughing 
over it many times 
afterward. 

Five minutes after 
our affectionate meet- 
ing, I was ordered 





out of the room by Aunt Jane, who announced | expected but never forthcoming gentleman should 


that she intended taking a nap on the sofa; and 
mother was bidden to keep the house perfectly 
still until Aunt Jane should awake. 

My mother says that when she was tucking me 
away in my bed that night I manifested sufficient 
interest in Aunt Jane to ask how long she ex- | 


pected to stay at our house; and she adds that I | 


looked very sober and downcast at her reply. 

“Aunt Jane has come to stay always with us,” 
she told me. ‘‘This is to be her home, and we 
must make it as pleasant as possible for her. She 
was very good and kind to your papa when: he 
was a little boy, and now we must be good and 
kind to her.” 

I ought, perhaps, to have said before that Aunt 
Jane was not my “for true aunt,” as I called it; 
she was the widow of my father’s uncle. 

From the day of Aunt Jane’s 
arrival I was, in many respects, 
a changed boy. I had several 
brothers and sisters younger and 
older than myself, and we had 
no servant. Mother could not 
give us the attention needed to 
keep us tidy at all times. Aunt 
Jane took this pleasing duty on 
herself from the day of her ar- 
rival, and I, particularly, was 
kept in such a state of trimness 
and cleanliness as to be alto- 
gether miserable. No more mud- 
pies or making of dams in wayside gutters for 
me, after Aunt Jane’s arrival. 

At first I regarded this singling of me ont and 
making me a special victim to soap and water as 
a piece of premeditated and unpardonable malice 
on Aunt Jane’s part, and it was some years before 
my parents could make me believe that it was 
really a mark of special favor, and that Aunt Jane 
liked me better than she did any of my brothers 
and sisters. Even after I came to know that this 
was true, I was ungrateful enough to say that I 
didn’t care for affection that fed on wash-rags and 
soap and combs and towels. 

But more agreeable proofs of Aunt Jane’s 
preference for me began to manifest themselves in 
bits of candy and liquorice root, with now and then 
a red apple or a freshly baked cooky slipped 
quietly into my hand when no one was around to 
witness the transaction. For Aunt Jane seemed 
to think that a show of affection was nothing but 
weakness. 
kept careful and cruel guard over her emotions, 
and never allowed her fondness for any person to 
appear, in word or deed. 

Even when she made one of these surreptitious 
gifts to me, she would accompany it by words the 
reverse of affectionate. 

“Here, you little scamp, take this and clear out 
with you!” she would say; or, ‘“Take this cooky 
and don’t come into my sight again to-day, or I'll 
pull your nose for you!”’ 

But when I was ten years old I accidentally 
plunged head-first into a barrel of rain-water 
standing under the kitchen eaves. My brother 
Jeff, an excitable and nervous youth, younger 
than myself, raced into the kitchen and terrified 
the househeld by his announcement of the catas- 
trophe. 

“‘Ben’s tumbled heels over head into the rain- 
water bar’l, and unless he can breathe with his 
feet, he'll be drowned sure!” 

In less than half a minute Aunt Jane had me 
by the non-breathing heels and had landed me, 
limp and apparently lifeless, on the grass. 

Comical as the situation seemed, it came very 
near resulting in a tragedy ; for I was with diffi- 
culty restored to consciousness. They carried me 
upstairs and put me to bed, where I lay in a 







Like other women I have known, she | 
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stupor for a long time. I was aroused from it 
by some one kissing my lips and gently stroking 
my brow and still damp hair. I opened my eyes 
and looked full into the grim, but now tear- 
stained face of Aunt Jane. 

She instantly drew herself up rigidly, looked 
very much abashed, and said, sharply : 

‘‘Now you were smart, weren’t you, to go plung- 
ing into that rain-water 
barrel and spoil all your 
clean clothes? If you were 
my boy, I should attend to 
you for it. Now you go to 
sleep, and see if you can 
keep out of rain-water bar- 
rels after this. I never did 
see the like of you for mak- 
ing mischief!” 

I believe that Aunt Jane 
was bold enough to have 
led an army into battle, or 
fearlessly to have faced any 

danger that might 
threaten her, in the 
daylight. 

I lay stress on the 
word daylight, because 
Aunt Jane was an ar- 
rant coward at night. 
She had a strange and 

unaccountable horror of the darkness. 
She never went out alone after dark, 
and would hurry breathlessly 
through dark halls and passages in 
our house. She was always looking 
for a man under all the beds in the 
house, and Jeff and I often wondered 
what would become of the always 











Aunt Jane at last discover him. We believed that 
she would faint away immediately, and that the 
intruder would have no difficulty in making his 
escape. 

Jeff and I were lads of fourteen and fifteen 
when we conceived the brilliant idea of giving 
Aurft Jane a fright. We were so pleased with the 
idea that we giggled over it for an hour after it 
| occurred to us. 

Our plan was that one of us should personate a 
burglar, and conceal himself under Aunt Jane's 
| bed. We pulled a chicken’s ‘wish-bone” to de- 
cide who should have the perilous but delightful 
honor of personating the burglar. 

The longer piece remaine t 
in Jeff’s hands, and the post 
of distinction was thus con- 





ferred upon him; but 1 
was to conceal myself 
behind a very large up- 
holstered chair in a corner of the room, and wit- | 
ness ‘‘the fun.” | 

That evening Jeff and I went up to our bed- | 
room an hour earlier than usual. We stopped in 
father’s room, and took from his closet an old 
pair of his boots, a long coat and a slouch hat. | 
Then we went on to our own room, where Jeff 
proceeded to “‘get himself up” as a burglar. 

He blackened his face in spots, made one eye 
very black, and painted his nose very red. When 
he had made his face as ugly as possible, he put 
on the old clothes, and a pair of very large boots. 
He was a tall boy, and looked quite as large as a 
man when he was “ready for business,” as he) 
expressed it. 

‘“‘Now, Ben,” he said to me, ‘remember just 
how we are to act. When Aunt Jane 
sees me, I’ll growl out, ‘One word, 
and you’re a dead woman!’ 

“Then after she screeches out and 
| faints, we'll streak out of her room 
and into our own before the folks 
come upstairs. Then to-morrow we’ll 
tell father and mother all about it, and 
you'll see that they’ll laugh fit to kill 
over it. Father is so fond of a joke!” 

“But he thinks a great deal of Aunt 
Jane,” I said, “and maybe he 
wouldn’t”— 

“Oh, he would too!” interrupted Jeff. 
“Tt won’t hurt aunt a bit. I wouldn’t 
‘think of doing it if I thought any harm could 
| come of it. Fainting never hurts any one. Like 
as not it’ll cure Aunt Jane of her cowardice, when 
she finds out that the burglar’s only me.” 

Ata few minutes before nine o’clock Jeff crawled, 
giggling and chuckling, under the bed in Aunt 
Jane’s room, purposely leaving one of his big 
boots partly exposed. 

I concealed myself behind the big chair, and 
we kept talking to each other in giggling whispers. 

Aunt Jane always came to her room at exactly 
nine o'clock, and she was not a moment behind 
time on this particular evening. 

She came into the room with her lamp in her 














hand. She seemed to be in a merry mood not 
common to her, and was softly singing a quaint 
old ballad about a certain ‘““Young Horace,” who 
was “both haughty and proud,” and who came to 
an untimely end in consequence of walking off an 
open draw-bridge when his nose was turned 
haughtily skyward. 

Having put the lamp on the mantel, Aunt Jane 
began taking down her back hair, most of which 
she laid on her dressing-case; what was left she 
combed for a long time. Jeff and I were getting 
tired of waiting when Aunt Jane suddenly darted 
forward, dropped on her knees and peered under 
the bed. 

To our unspeakable amazement, she simply 
cried-out, in her hardest, most metallic tones, 
“Mercy on me! I’ve found him at last!” 

With swift, masculine motions she drew her 
long sleeves above her elbows, sprang toward the 
boots that were sticking out from under the bed, 
and then—well, neither Jeff nor I retained a very 
distinct recollection of all that followed. 

Jeff says that when Aunt Jane jerked him out 
from under the bed his head struck something on 
the opposite side of the room and he saw stars. 
The contents of the water-pitcher on Aunt Jane’s 
washstand were then dashed into his face; then 
her feather-bed was thrown on top of him and 








China rarely or never shows fight when caught in 
the act, but takes to his heels. 

On the other hand, the construction of the 
houses of Peking, which are dll of one story, 
renders access to and escape from them easy. 
Thus it favors thieving. Moreover, the abun- 
dance of pawn shops, where money is lent on 
goods of every kind, ‘‘and no questions asked,” 
makes the disposal of stolen property a very sim- 
ple affair. Add the fact that the city has an un- 
usually large idle population, always on the edge 
of starvation, and one has an explanation alto- 
gether adequate of the great number of thieves in 
Peking. 

The costume and equipment of the Chinese 
burglar are very simple. As there are no hank 
vaults to rifle, nor safes to force, he needs no 
drills, powder, or ‘*jimmies.” 

The sketch herewith, ‘‘taken from life,’ shows 
very accurately a Pekingese thief equipped for, 
and already beginning, his work. In his bare 
feet, he will creep about a room sometimes for 
hours, and not awaken the lightest sleeper. His 
body above the waistis also bare, and well rubbed 
with oil, so that, in case he is caught in his at- 
tempt, he will twist and squirm and slip with the 
greatest ease from the arms of his would-be cap- 
tor. 





Aunt Jane threw herself across the feather-bed, 
exclaiming : 

‘T’ve got you! 
You’ll be smothered 
to death if you don’t 
lay still! James! 
James! James!” she 
screamed, at the top 
of her voice. 

James was my fa- 
ther. He did not im- 44 
mediately respond to 
the call, and Jeff be- 
gan struggling with 
renewed vigor. I 
heard him cry out, 
in a smothered voice, 
“Aunt Jane! O Aunt 
Jane !”* but she was so excited, and the voice was 
so smothered under the bed that she did not know 
it, or what he said. 

When father and mother appeared on the scene, 
Jeff was still under the bed and Aunt Jane was 
holding the bed over him and belaboring him 
with both hands in a state of gasping exhaustion. 

“The scamp!” she cried, as father appeared. 
“Found him—under my—bed. He thought he’d 
—scare me—I s’pose—but he—he—didn’t !” 

“T should say not,” said father, as he stooped 
over and seized Jeff by the shoulder and cried 
out, “Here, sir! what do you—why, Jeff!” 

I do not care to dwell on what followed. Jeff 
and I were strangely reticent on the subject for 
weeks thereafter, and we agreed that it was best 
not to tell our schoolboy friends about it—as we 
had previously intended doing. But Aunt Jane 
talked freely about it to any one who would lis- 
ten, and always ended the story by saying, truth- 
fully : 

“It’s a good thing for boys to be smart, but 
when they get too smart it sort o’ reacts on them 


in a way that aint as agreeable as it might be, but | 


does ’em good.” 


——__~+or 


J. L. Harnour. 


For the Companion. 


CHINESE THIEVES. 


The people of Peking have a saying that every 
policeman of that city is nine parts thief, and 
they frequently add that you might say ten parts, 
and so make each one all thief, and still be only 
speaking the truth. 

The writer has of necessity had considerable 
experience with both the thieves and the police of 
Peking, and while he is not prepared to confirm 
the popular saying quoted, 
some observations and expe- 





riences with Chinese 
thieves may be of inter- 
est to the readers of the Companion. 

One peculiarity of Chinese law has doubtless 
much to do, not with checking petty theft, but with 
lessening the amount of ‘‘robbery with violence.” 
The penalty for ordinary thieving or house-break- 
ing is light, being flogging with the bamboo for 
the first offence, and branding the word ‘‘Thief,” 
and transportation for old and hardened crimi- 
nals. 

But if a thief, being caught in the act, resists 
and draws even a single drop of blood from the 
body of the owner of the property,—does nothing 
more perhaps than scratch his face with his finger- 
\nails,—the penalty is death. Hence a thief in 


















Woe be to the man who attempts to grasp him 
by the queue, that most convenient han- 
dle found on every Chinaman. For this 
one is neatly coiled upon 

y the top of his head, and 
well stayed with sharp 
thorns, the points of 
which are 


set well 
‘ out, ready 
we { to pierce 


and tear 


the hands of any who 
may attempt to put it to its natural use. 

He is just mounting his ladder to climb over 
the low wall which surrounds every Chinese dwell- 
ing. This ladder is, in ordinary appearance, noth- 
ing more than a bamboo pole, such as every 
laborer uses in carrying burdens; but it is in real- 
ity hollow, as all bamboos are, of course, and 
through it runs a rope which is so arranged that 
at each joint of the bamboo it connects with an- 
other rope forming a loop, as shown in the cut. 





These loops can be drawn taut and concealed, 
| 80 that when the thief carries this ladder on the 
| Street, it is a simple and honest-appearing pole; 
but when needed, it is set against the wall to be 
scaled, the rope is slackened, and by the loops 
thus formed the thief mounts the wall and enters 
the building to be plundered. 

Thus “armed and equipped,” the cool adroitness 
and success with which a thief will enter a house, 
go even to the sleeping-rooms of the inmates, and 

| steal the very clothing from their beds, is some- 
thing marvellous. 

A friend of the writer, for many years a resi- 
dent of Peking, awoke one winter night, some ten 
years ago, shivering with the cold, and found all 
the clothing slipping from the bed. He replaced 
it and fell asleep. In an hour he awoke again 
|for the same reason, again replaced the bedding, 
|and again went to sleep. In another hour he 
‘awoke, to find himself absolutely without any 

covering, though the bed stood near an open win- 
dow. . 

| A thief had come into his house, crept under 
ee bed, pulled off the clothing gradually and 
| carefully, as bedclothes will sometimes creep off 
jot themselves, and on the third trial had been suc- 
cessful, and got away with his plunder. ~Each 
time that the occupant of the bed awoke and re- 
placed the bedding, the thief had been quietly en- 
sconsed under the bed, ready to try again as soon 
as the owner fell asleep. 

Chinese thieves know that ‘Perseverance con- 
quers all things,” even to bedclothes. 

Another friend awoke one night, and saw, in 
the full light of the moon shining through a win- 
dow, a Chinese thief on his knees bending over a 
quantity of clothing, busily packing and tying it 
up ina sheet. This friend, a man of great cool- 
ness and presence of mind, thought that if, with- 
out alarming the thief, he could spring from the 
bed upon the back of the intruder thus bent over, 
he could hold him down and capture him. 

So, after removing the bedding with the utmost 
care, he sprang upon the thief, and succeeded in 
clasping him about the waist. He then found, to 
his disgust, that the body of the Chinaman was 
oiled, and with all his strength he could not pre- 
vent him from turning about in his arms. 

Thinking to improve matters, he kept one arm 
about the waist of the thief, and reached up with 
the other to seize him by the queue; but he drew 
it away again at once, bleeding in a half-dozen 
places, and the thief easily slipped from the single 
arm that surrounded him, and, empty-handed, 
bounded from the room and disappeared. 

I was aroused from sleep one night about two 
o’clock by a slight rustling sound and, turning in 
bed, saw the ‘“‘pillow-shams,” which had been 
placed upon a chair, moving slightly upon the 
matted floor. 
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Thinking that they had slipped there from the | travelling cap from the hat-stand, filled it with 


chair, I was about to turn over and go to sleep 
again when I noticed a faint light shining into the 
room through the open door from the sitting- 
room adjacent. As I had two guests stopping 
in the house with me at the time, I concluded that 
they must be either ill, or at any rate in need of 
something, and that I 
ought to see if I could 
be of any assistance. 

As I turned in bed in 
order to get up, a thief, 
who had been quietly 
standing just outside of 
this shaft of light fron 
the sitting - room 
watching me,sprang 
into view and dis- 
appeared. 

Of course I bound- 
ed after him, and 
followed him on to 
the veranda, where 
both thief and pur- 
suer tumbled head- 
long over some pots 
of flowers standing 
there. Both of us 
scrambled up and the 
chase continued as far 
as the lawn, where the 
thief was lost in the darkness. 

Upon returning to the house and going 
through the various rooms, I had as fine 
an example of the patience, coolness 
and business-like qualities of a Chinese 
thief as could be desired. The light 
shining from the sitting-room into the 
bedroom as mentioned above came from 
a candle which the thief had taken from 
the drawing-room mantel, lighted and y 
placed on the floor in the doorway 
between the hall and the sitting- 
room. 

Thus placed it gave him suf- 
ficient light, owing to the arrange- 
ment of the rooms, to see in the 
drawing-room, hall, dining - 
room, sitting-room, sew- 
ing room and my own 
bedroom. 

Every one of these 
rooms, with the ex- 
ception of the bed- 
room, had been thor- 
oughly ransacked. A 
comparison of the 
length of the candle 
used with its fellow 
upon the drawing- 
room mantel showed that he had been moving 
abvut the house at least an hour and a half when 
discovered 

Upon the carpet in the drawing-room were two 
large bundles, made by tying up the articles stolen 
in tablecloths, and enough more property had 
been collected to fill a third. The ornaments, 
bits of bric-a-brac and fancy articles lying about 
the rooms had been carefully gone over, some 
taken and others left. 

Lacquer boxes filled with loose photographs 
had been opened, the pictures examined, such as 
suited the fancy of the thief taken, the others re- 
placed. 

Three clocks had been taken, and perhaps in 
regard to these more than in any other thing had 
the thief shown his cool, business-like way of 
doing his work; for all these were “striking 
clocks,’’ and the thief must have been aware that 
a clock of that sort when laid over upon the face 
or back will sometimes commence striking and 
continue its music until the striking-spring is run 
down. 

Fearing that I might be awakened by the 
unusual sound of three clocks speaking at once, 
and striking three or four hundred in the dead of 
night, the thief had tucked a little wad of paper 
between the hammer and the hell of each clock so 
that it could not strike. This paper was of a pecu- 
liar kind not found in the house, which the thief, 
with characteristic forethought, must have brought 
with him. 

In order to prevent any rattling of the pendu- 
lums, he had taken them off and placed them in 
his bosom. The penduluins were afterwards re- 
turned to me as of no use to the thief without the 
clocks. 

Not much less care was shown in securing the 






































table-spreads in which to tie up and remove the 
plunder. One of these was taken from a table in 
the library where it was covered with books, 
papers, letters, envelopes, pens, pencils, and the 
usual litter found in such a place. Alt this had | 
been carefully taken up and placed in little piles 
either upon chairs or upon the carpet, and so 
patiently had this work been done that a travel- 
ling inkstand, open and brimful of ink had been 
removed and placed upon the floor without spill- 
ing a drop of its contents. 

But during his painstaking labors the thief be- 
came hungry. So he went into the dining-room 
and removed from the sideboard to the table a 





half-dozen dishes containing cake, fruits and 
sweatmeats which he found, «lrew a chair up to 
the table, seated himself and ate all he wanted. 
This was not all. Hungry once, it donbtless 
occurred to our thief that he might be hungry 
again. So h> went into the hall, took a silk 











cake and fruit, and placed it beside his bundles in 
the drawing-room ready for removal. There the 
writer found it, containing half-a-dozen slices of 
| cake, two bunches of grapes and two or three 
pears. 

One cannot help admiring the patience, coolness 
and forethought of this thief, and regret doubly 
that such good qualities should be exercised in so 

bad a cause, a cause which 
could only bring their possessor 
into trouble, and which, in the 
= instance recited, led to his death. 
The next morning I reported 
the facts to the police who in 
the course of a few 
hours arrested the 
thief and brought 
him before me for 
examination. He 
proved to bea 
mere boy, 
only twenty 
_ years of age, 
yet an expert 
and hardened 
criminal. He 
coolly returned 
the pendulums 
taken from the 
clocks as of no 
use to him, and 
told not only how he 
had entered the house, 
but of seven other 
robberies from for- 
eigners in Peking of 
which he had been guilty, 
but which had never been 
traced to him. 

Aside from these he had 
been convicted a number of 
times for stealing from 

Chinese, and, in pun- 

ishment, had been 

branded on each arm 

and on each temple 

with the word “thief,” 
in Chinese, and banished for 
life. 

He was taken away to pris- 
on, and, as I subsequently 
learned by inquiry at the 
Chinese Foreign Office, was 
beheaded a few weeks later. It is 
only right to add that he was not be- 

headed for his attempted robbery at my house, 

but for returning from banishment, the penalty 
for which in China, as 1t was until recently in 

England, is death. He bore on his body the 
evidence upon which he was condemned. 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO HUNTED MEN. 


There may be many students of English his- 


Joe dared not ask any more questions, nor even 
look behind the stump. The mystery was not 
explained to him until he was an old inan. 

The Indians in the spring brought word into 
the village of a cave which they had discovered, 
in which were men’s clothes and the ashes of a 
lately extinguished fire. Their refuge being now 
no longer safe, the judges fled to Milford, many 
niles distant, hiding in the woods by day and 
and journeying by night. 

At Milford they were hidden by a man named 
Tomkins in his cellar for two years. A venera- 
ble President of Yale College, who has collected 
the facts concerning these men, states that they 


danger of discovery. 


house of a Puritan minister named Russell, at 
Hadley. A secret chamber was built for them, 
and there they remained for more than sixteen 
years, not even the children of the family know- 
ing of the presence of these hunted, miserable 
men in their home. 

Traditions of the old families of Hadley and 
New Haven give us glimpses of the dreadful soli- 
tude and the narrow escapes of the fugitives. 

Once, before they reached Hadley, they were 
pursued by a body of unarmed men across a 
bridge. Taking refuge behind a large sycamore, 
they fired on their pursuers from both sides of it. 
The men heid a council and resolved to go back 
to town for arms. When they came back the 
regicides had disappeared, and the woods were 
searched for them in vain. They were all of the 
time under the bridge, up to their necks in water. 
The feet of their pursuers tramped all night just 
over their heads. 

After several years had passed, the report that 
Whalley and Goffe had died in Jamaica reached 
this country. On hearing it the poor prisoners, 
we are told, thanked God. They never ventured, 
however, to leave their secret chamber, although 
the men in this country were dead who had pur- 
sued and known them. To be discovered they 
knew meant certain death. ‘ 
They dragged on long years of solitude, beset 
with terror by night and day, until death relieved 
them. 

There is a legend that Goffe, who was a soldier 
and of hotter blood than his companion, twice 
ventured out of the secret chamber. 

The Indians attacked Hadley and the people 
ran hither and thither in wild dismay, when, it is 
said, ‘‘an aged man in strange garments, with 
long, gray beard” appeared amongst them, mar- 
shalled, ordered and led them to battle. When the 
enemy was routed he disappeared. 

Another time, an English gentleman, becoming 
straitened for money while in America, advertised 
that he would give an exhibition of sword-play, 
and challenged all comers to combat. Nobody in 
the town could use asword. But while he stood 
on the stage flourishing his weapon, a farmer in 
a huge, many-caped coat advanced from the au- 
dience, bearing a cheese for a shield and a mop 
dripping with mud as a weapon. 

He began to fight, received the sword-thrusts in 
his cheese, and occasionally daubed the face and 





tory among our readers who do not know that 
one of the greatest tragedies recorded therein— 
the exeéution of Charles the First—-had its miser- 
able sequel and ending in a New England village. 

Of the judges who sentenced the King to death, 
the most vindictive, perhaps, were William Goffe 
and his father-in-law, Edward Whalley. At the 
Restoration of Charles II. these men were sought 
for all over Christendom in vain. The story of 
their concealment is one of the most singular and 
mysterious in history. 

Whalley was a cousin of Cromwell, and held a 
high place in the Commonwealth. Goffe wasa 
member of Parliament, and a major-general in 
Cromwell’s army. 

Both men fled when Charles II. returned to 
England. In 1660 they came openly to Boston, 
and were received cordially by the Puritan author- 
ities. They lived comfortably in Cambridge for 
about six months, went to church and to public 
meetings, and received visits. 

News was then brought from England that 
seven of the regicides were condemned to death. 
Whalley and Goffe, who were of the number, took 
alarm and fled to New Haven, then asmall village, 
where they stayed in hiding until a royal mandate 
was received by the colonies, ordering their arrest. 

The ‘“‘Hue and Cry,” as it was then called, 
came by way of Barbadoes. Loyal young men 
set out, eager as sleuth hounds, to run down the 
fugitives, and traversed the country from Boston 
to South Carolina, summoning all good subjects, 
in the King’s name, to aid in bringing these mur- 
derers to the gallows. 

The two judges, in mortal terror, left New 
Haven at night, and took refuge in a mill at 
Hatchet Harbor, where they lay hid among the 
sacks of grain. A farmer, named Richard Sperry, 
then brought them to a cave in a wild part of 
the forest, the existence of which was known only 
to himself. Here they lived, with no more com- 
forts than the beasts of prey, for several months. 
Sperry’s son Joe, when an old man, told that his 
father used to give him every day a basket of 
food to carry into the woods, and to leave on a 
certain stump. The next day the empty platters 
were ready for him. 

In answer to Joe’s question, his father told him 





the food ‘‘was for men who worked in the wood.” 


Goffe died a few years later. There was a 
legend among the old people of Hadley that when 
they were children a mysterious, nameless grave 
lay across the boundaries of two lots, and that it 
was darkly whispered that the body of a criminal 
was hidden below which if discovered by the 
English governor would be horribly dealt with. 
Its burial in the ground of two landholders was 
supposed to be some kind of protection to it. 

There can be little doubt that this unfortunate 
corpse, which was even laid to rest in dread of 
punishment, was that of Goffe. 
| The minister, Russell, died, keeping his secret. 
Goffe’s diary in cypher was sent to a Boston 








did not even venture once into the garden or or-| library. There it lay unread for nearly a century. 


chard during these years, so constant was the| It was deciphered at last and the story of the 


hiding-place of the two judges in the Russell 


At the end of this time they were taken into the | house for the first time revealed. 


To this day opinion differs as to the guilt of 
these two men. Some persons regard them as 
traitors and murderers; others as pious instru- 
ments, in God’s hands, for a great work. 

Whatever they were, it is certain they passed 
through years of cruel and terrible suffering, in 
which, let us hope, they came closer to their God. 

Rexsecca Harpine Davis. 
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GRATITUDE. 


Sweet is the breath of vernal shower, 

‘The bee’s collected treasures sweet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter yet 
The still small voice of gratitude. 





—Gray. 





For the Companion. 


AN ADVENTURE. 


In British Columbia we have never, till recently, 
made much, if any, account of Thanksgiving as a 
holiday; for, as Dominion subjects, our people have 
always been accustomed to look upon it as akind of 
Yankee feast day, about on a level with the Fourth 
of July, both being festivals peculiar to the Ameri- 
can Republic. 

Within the last ten years, however, some Cana- 
dians have evinced a disposition to have a Thanks- 
giving-Day dinner, as well as their neighbors across 
the border. The idea has also grown in popularity 
among the Columbians, for, as a rule, we of British 
Columbia are more in sympathy with the American 
States than the people of Ontario and Quebec. 

At my father’s place (in the upper valley of the 
Frazer River) we had quite an animated discussion 
upon this subject one night, three years ago. My 
brothers and I were in favor of making a Thanksgiv- 
ing festival, and of gathering to it all our family and 
as many of the neighboring sett.ers as we could per- 
suade to come. 

We planned a shooting match and games of skill, 
like the Scotch, in the forenoon; then a right royal 
dinner, with fifteen different courses of meat, fish 
and fowl, including elk, deer, bear and buffalo, and, 
to wind up the day, a grand party, music and danc- 
ing. 

But father was conservative, and discountenanced 
the whole scheme. In fact, he did not approve of 
these Americanisms at all; but we finally compro- 
mised, and won his consent to the Scotch games and 
the dinner, while we gave up the shooting match and 
the dance. 

As I shall not again mention the festival, for my 
story is of an adventure I met with while elk-hunting 





laced doublet of his antagonist with the muddy 










broom. At last, throwing away the shield, he 
set at work in earnest, using the broom as a 
sword, and so rapid and fierce was his attack that 
in a few moments his adversary was disarmed and 
his weapon sent spinning in the air. 

The Englishman stared in consternation and is 
reported to have said, ‘“You are either the devil 
or William Goffe!” 

Goffe, it appears, had taught this brother-officer 
to fence, and seeing his challenge could not resist 
the temptation to have a bout with him. 

He hurried through the crowd into the night 
and vanished. He never appeared in the sight 
of men again. 





Whalley died in extreme old age and was se- 
cretly buried by the minister in his cellar. 


a few days previous to it, I may here say of the 
dinner, and of the occasion generally, that it was 
deemed a success, and proved so enjoyable that we 
have kept Thanksgiving ever since. 

On the seventh day of November my brother Wal- 
lace and I, accompanied by a young Englishman 
named Winston and Jake Sonnet, a half-breed in 
my father’s employ as a cattleman, set off up the 
river in two small skiffs to hunt for a week before 
Thanksgiving. 

The Frazer had not yet 
frozen over. We went up 
the river, “‘carrying” around 
the rapids, one day’s pad- 
dling, and entered Willet 
Creek, a small tributary of 
not very swift water, which 
we followed till the after- 
noon of the second day, 
our object being to reach 
two little lakes among the 
mountains, where we ex- 
pected to find game more 
abundant. That night we 
made for ourselves a com- 
fortable camp on the creek 
bank, a little below the first 
of the two lakes, of which 
the creek Is the outlet. 
Having had a good dinner 
and rested an hour or two, 
we re-embarked and pad- 
died around the lake. 

It was probably the first 
time that “‘jack-light” hunt- 
ing had ever been practised 
there; we had brought up a 
lantern and a reflector for the purpose. The reflector, 
with the lantern in front of it, was set on the nose 
of the skiff, and while Sonnet paddled slowly and 
without noise close along the wooded shores, the rest 
of us sat with our double-barrels in the shadow, be- 
hind the light-shield, and watched for game. 

We had not proceeded far when Wallace heard the 
brush crackle, and whispered to Sonnet to go easy. 
A moment later an elk “blew,” stamped his feet, and 
blew again. Winston caught sight of the light on 
the gray of his antlers, and, rising slowly to bis feet, 
fired at short range with ball, and struck the animal’s 
shoulder. It plunged forward into the lake, directly 


in front of the skiff, when a second ball from Win- 
ston’s left barrel put an end to its life. 

Landing for a moment only to pull the elk ashore, 
we went on, and within half an hour I had the satis- 
faction of shooting a second elk, which stood with 
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its fore hoofs planted on a log in the edge of the 
water, staring so intently at the lantern that, though 
it did not move, I saw the light reflected from its 
great bulging eyes. 

We had no further success that night, however, 
and, after an hour more, turned back, and having 
buoyed the two carcasses each with a drift-log, towed 
them toourcamp. The elk were fat and heavy. 

Next night—having resolved to stick to our jack- 
light and do no other hunting—we went out again 
on the same jake and shot a third elk, a black-tail 
buck and a ‘“‘red-cat’’; but the weather turned very 
raw and cold during the night. As we felt pretty 
sure that a storm was impending, Winston and I 
thought it best to get out at once, lest the creek 
should freeze over, for we were well satisfied with 
the bag we had made. 

Wallace, however, declared that he would not leave 
till he had tried the jack-light on the upper lake. So, 
after some discussion, next morning the young Eng- 
lishman and myself loaded our skiff with the best of 
the venison, and set off for home, where, after a 
hard day’s work paddling and at the portages, we 
arrived at ten o’clock that evening, having the cur- 
rent and high water in our favor. 

The event showed that we had acted wisely, for 
during that very night there came on one of the cold- 
est and fiercest snow gales of the entire season. It 
stormed steadily for thirty-six hours, and the fall of 
snow was fully four feet. It drifted badly too, in 
some places to a depth of twenty feet. 

We felt not a little anxiety for the two hunters 
left in the mountains, and we should have felt far 
more had we known what perils they were encoun- 
tering. We supposed, however, that they were 
merely snowed in, and as they had eight or ten days’ 
provisions, we anticipated no greater danger for them 
than is usual from extreme cold and, possibly, snow- 
slides. As the high wind had kept the river open, 
we expected that after the storm was over they 
would come down in their skiff. 

Late in the evening of the third 
day after our arrival home, they 
came in on foot, and so nearly 
exhausted as to be scarcely able 
to speak or to stand. 

Some warm porridge was given 
them, for we never gave spirits 
in such cases, and they were put 
into bed and allowed to sleep 
uninterruptedly till the next 
afternoon, when they got up to 
dinner, refreshed, though some- 
what stiff. 

Besides their own guns, they 
had brought home each an Amer- 
ican Winchester carbine and 
several dozen cartridges in two 
highly ornamented belts, and 
seemed to be Indian moccasins 
they were bundled up in what 
and hunting frocks of deerskin. 
How they had. come in possession 
of these accoutrements was a 
puzzle to us, and as soon as we 
were all seated at table, and 
grace was said, father intimated 
that he would like to have the 
matter explained. 

“It is a bad business, father,” replied 
Wallace, ‘‘but I don’t see how we could have 
done differently. After the boys left us Thurs. 
day morning,” he continued, ‘Sonnet and I 
stayed in camp till about two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and then started out in our skiff for the upper 
of the two lakes, taking along with us just a snack 
for luncheon, but leaving most of our provisions at 
the little camp on the creek. 

“We paddled up through the lower lakes and along 
the creek connecting them, then carried around the 
little falls, and finally got afloat on the upper lake 
just at dusk. 

“By this time it had become dark and cloudy, and 
snow began to fall. I wished that I was at home, 
for I knew now by the wind and the appearance of 
the sky that we were going to have a hard storm. I 
knew, too, that we ought to turn at once, and go 
back to our camp on the lower creek; but we had 
taken so much pains to get up there that [ hated to 
start back without a shot at the game. 

“It set in very dark and raw, and while I was light- 
ing the jack, Sonnet thought he saw a flash of fire- 
light away up the lake; but I thought that it was 
only some reflection of the matches I was striking 
on the water that had deceived him. It was only for 
a moment that he saw it, and he did not feel very 
sure about the matter himself. 

“So we lighted up, and started to paddle slowly 
around the lake, which is only a good-sized pond, 
about a mile long by, perhaps, half a mile wide, for 
a guess. We paddled along the west shore, keeping 
out fifteen or twenty yards from the fringe of bushes, 
and must have got pretty nearly to the upper end of 
the lake without seeing or hearing anything in the 
way of game, when suddenly three or four guns were 
fired from the opposite shore, and as many balls went 
skipping and whizzing past us! 

‘Well, that of course startled us, ’twas so sudden, 
and we knew, too, that it meant mischief of the worst 
kind. 

***Indians!’ exclaimed Sonnet, and he was bright 
enough to back water. 

“At the same moment I jumped up and blew out 
the light, and it was lucky we had our wits about us 
enough to act in that way, for the next moment three 
or four more bullets whizzed by right ahead of us! 

“ «We must get out of this!’ muttered Sonnet, and 
he and I both began paddling as smartly as we 
could down the lake toward the outlet. We dipped 
our paddles without noise, but shoved that skiff along 
at a great rate, for we thought we would run down 
the little rapids in the dark and risk it, and so try to 
get across the other lake and out into the river in our 
skiff. 

“Of course, we couldn’t tell anything about the 
party that had fired at us—whether they really meant 
to murder us, or only to scare us off; but we both 
thought that after such a hint as that, we had better 
skip out as quick as we could. 

“We were not long getting down near the foot of 








noise in the brush, and immediately a dog growled 
directly in front of us. We both stopped paddling, 
and heard the brush crackle again. 

“*They’re layin’ fer us thar,’ whispered Jake. 
‘They’re bound fer to fetch us in the crick.’ 

*«*Run the skiff ashore then,’ I said, ‘and let’s take 
to the woods.’ I knew ’twas no use to try to get 
down the creek past ’em, so we turned the nose of 
the skiff ashore, and beached her on the sand with- 
out making much noise, for the wind had begun to 
blow a little, and the snowflakes were rattling down 
on the dry leaves and twigs. 

«We took our guns and crept back into the woods. 
I tucked part of the cold snack into my pockets, for I 
knew we were all of sixty miles from home, without 
food or much prospect of getting any till we got there. 

“Tt was dark as pitch. We had to feel our way 
amongst the tree-trunks with our hands extended in 
front of our faces. We got into the roughest place, 
it seems to me, that I was everin. Over and among 
rocks and trees and logs we stumbled and felt our | 
way. It was snowing all the time, too, fine pellets of | 
ice, like little shot, and the wind howled through the 
dark woods. 

“Gradually, yard by yard, we made our way up the 
side of the ridge, on the west shore of the lake. We 
had not much idea in what direction we were travel- 
ling, but kept what instinct, rather than any other | 
sense, told us was a southwesterly course. At last, | 
after four or five hours, we curled down in a pine 
thicket and lay there in the shelter of the boughs till 
daybreak. I then divided what food I had and we 
ate a little of it, and then crossed over the top of the 
mountain. 

“It was snowing steadily; the sky was thick; it 
was impossible to see far ahead, or on either hand. 
Not less than six inches of snow had fallen and it 
was beginning to drift. 

“We did not think it very likely that the hostile 
party—whoever it might be—would get on our trail, 
or pursue us far in such a gale. But as our only 
























FIGHTING IN 


chance now lay in getting home as soon as we could, 
we struck out in what we believed to be the right 
direction, and made the best time we were able. 
“The country, after reaching the summit of the 
ridge above the lake, is high, rough and thinly 
wooded. The wind swept it hard; and it soon be- 
came dreadfully tiresome walking. The snow was 
getting deeper every minute; and we went flounder- 
ing through drifts up to our knees. At length, we 
got into a long valley with a line of crags on the 
windward side. Over these crags the snow was 
curling and forming a deep drift. 

‘We continued wading along this valley for sev- 
eral hours till we were completely tired out. 

“Meanwhile the storm increased. We could not 
now see ten yards ahead, so packed was the air with 
the driven snow. We ceased to make progress; 
and finding that to get much farther was impossible 
we turned aside and beat our way up to the great 
drift at the foot of the crags. 

“Here, by stamping and digging into the drift, 
partly behind the top of a low pine, we managed to 
excavate a considerable hole which the pine-boughs 
protected in front. Some of the boughs I broke off 
and spread on the snow which we had trodden under 
foot. On these we sat down, so exhausted by this 
time, that we were glad of any kind of shelter. 

‘Within half an hour the storm had not only com- 
pletely filled our tracks but the drift had advanced 
out over the pine to such an extent that we could 
now only look out through a few chinks where the 
snow had curled over at the top. But as the drift 
advanced forward, we trampled the light snow down 
and enlarged our cave which proved to be a not un- 
comfortable place of refuge. 

“It was while thus engaged that I heard a dog 
bark, and peeping out, saw, indistinctly, four Indians 
standing in the driving snow, not many feet away. 
Gusts of the gale momentarily hid them from view; 
they were covered with snow, and the dog stood 
shivering, whining and half-buried, having appar- 
ently lost the track. 

“We hastily looked to our guns, then peered out 
again. For some moments the Indians stood as if in 
doubt. Then they tried to wallow on for a few steps, 
but stopped again, turned about and—if you will be- 
lieve it—came floundering up under shelter of the 
same crag where we had dug into the drift! 

“You can just think, boys, whether our hearts 
didn’t nearly stand still! We crouched down in our 
snow-cave, not daring so much as to breathe a word 
aloud, but ready to get in the first shot, if they dis- 
covered us. For we knew they wanted our hair, and 
wanted it badly, to follow our trail in such a storm as 
that. We expected every moment that the dog would 
scent us and raise the alarm; but the poor brute 





the lake, but as we drew into the outlet, I heard a 


seemed to be about frozen to death. 





A SNOWDR.FT. 


“The reds had, of course, no idea of our being so 
near them, though our first thought was, that they 
were going to dig us out. We heard them grunt a 
few words to each other, then three of them began 
stamping and brushing aside the light drift; they 
were not more than twenty feet from where we lay 
listening to their talk and their movements. 

“Well, they burrowed into the drift just as we had 
done and made a snow-cave for themselves. The 
fourth buck stood and held their carbines. From the 
little glimpses we could catch, they did not look like 
any of the Columbian redskins that we had ever seen ; 
and they were dressed differently. 

“After they had got sheltered in their cave we 
could hear them talk through the snow as plainly as 
if there-had been only a thin board partition between 
their cave and ours. We dared not so much as bite 
off a piece of hard biscuit, lest they should hear us, 
but sat still and held our guns in our hands. We 
could hear them moving about: and several times the 
dog yelped, as if they were pulling his tail, or kick- 
ing him. 

“Meantime the drift kept closing over us; and 
after a while it got quitedark. Night was setting in; 
but we were warm enough, although we were a little 
wet, and could have gone to sleep without any dan- 
ger of freezing. But we were afraid to do so, lest 
we might breathe loud and be heard. We were 
drowsy for a good many hours, however; and I, for 
one, had concluded that we were in no great danger 
now, for we were covered in so deep that I thought 
there was little likelihood of their finding us. 

“But during the night, their dog scented us and 
began to bark. I suppose that from our being shut 
into the cave so long, the scent worked through the 
snow. 

‘We heard the Indians kicking him and scolding at 
him several times, to make him keep quiet; but he | 
soon broke out barking and snarling again, and by- 
and-by he began to scratch and dig in the snow, be- 
tween our hole and theirs. 

‘‘We knew then that he meant us and no mistake 
about it, and that there was no getting away from a} 
fight. I admit, boys, that at first I felt weak and 
homesick ; but I whispered to Jake to sit quiet and | 
that we must get our shots in first, anyhow. 

“Well, that blamed dog dug and dug—a long while, 
and barked and whined. Finally he scratched through | 
into our cave. Such a growl as he gave when he> 
broke a hole into us! | 

“The reds must have thought that he was digging | 
for some bear or rabbit. 





and then encourage the dog to 
drag the supposed game out. But 
the dog would not venture in, 
though we sat perfectly still and 
did not make a sound. He barked 
furiously for some minutes. 

“We could hear the Indians talking in their own 
lingo. After a while they began to tread the snow 
down behind the dog—so as to help him get out the 
game,I suppose. For some time we could hear them 
as they trod and tramped and dug the snow away. 
As they got up near the dog he backed out past 
them. 

“Then one of them said something; and a moment 
after, we saw a flash of light from either a match or 
a tinder-box, a match, I think, for it blazed up pretty 
quick, and, through the hole they had made in the 
snow, I saw a little blazing splinter in the fingers of 
one redskin stuck forward into the aperture. 

“T saw him as plain as I see you! and right behind 
him were two other bucks with their carbines pointed 
into the hole, evidently meaning to fire as soon as 
they saw the game. The one with the lighted match 
was whistling to get the dog in again. 

“*Take the further one with the gun,’ I whispered 
to Sonnet—‘now /’ and we both fired, 

“Such a yell as rose—a regular death-yell—I never 
heard! it makes my blood curdle to think of it. 

“The dog howled, too, and we heard a tremendous 
tramping and digging—to get out of that cave. Son- 
net and I stuck our guns right into the snow and 
let the other barrels go in the direction of the 
sounds. 

“But two of them broke out in less than half a 
minute and we heard them floundering in the snow, 
for dear life’s sake, to get away. 

“As quickly as we could get in fresh cartridges 
from our belts, we crawled out by the same hole after 
them—and went right over the bodies of the two we 
had shot to do it. 

“But our fighting blood was up now; and we 
wanted to have it out with them. It was dark and 
still storming, but we got a glimpse of two indistinct 
objects moving away, and fired twice after them. I 
do not think that we hit them, however, for it was 
too dark to get a good aim. 

“After a few minutes, we crept back into the hole 
under the drift again. I then got out my match-bot- 
tle and struck a light. 

“We had riddled the two redskins at whom we had 
fired first; and their two carbines, and a third also, 
lay there in the snow. 

“We felt quite secure then; for we had no great 
fear that the two who had escaped would come back 
to hunt us with only one gun. 

“It was still two or three hours before it began to 





grow light; but as soon as it was morning, we rigged 


We now heard them laugh | 





ourselves up in the deer-hide frocks and moccasons 
of the two dead savages and set off again, to wade 
home, if we could. One of the carbines we hid in 
the snow, but each took one, as you saw. 

“As the storm had abated somewhat by this time, 
we got ona little better, though very slowly, of course. 
About ten o’clock, I sighted Lamont’s Peak, off to 
our right, and with that for a landmark, we were 
able, as you all know. to get home, by night.” 

This was substantially the story my brother told, 
although, of course, the words may not be exactly 
his. 

It is only rarely that the native tribes of British 
Columbia have given trouble to the settlers; and it 
was the belief of all that these redskins were rene- 
gade Sioux from across the border. 

Numbers of these murderous red ruffians made 
their appearance in the provincial territory, during 
the Riel rebellion, attracted, no doubt, by the hope of 
scalping and plundering withimpunity. This suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the fact that they were 
armed with American repeating carbines and cart- 


ridges. S. E. McDoNnaLp. 
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WHILE MY DAYS GO ON. 


I preiee Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on: 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on. 


And having in Thy life-depth thrown 
Being and suffering (which are one), 
As a child drops his —_ small 
Down some deep well, and hears it fall 
Smiling—sol. Thy days go on. 
—Mrs, Browning. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO NOTABLE THANKSGIVINGS. 


The most joyous Thanksgiving recorded in Amer- 
ican annals occurred in May, 1778, when the news 
arrived that France had concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance with the thirteen States of the 
American Union. It followed the winter of want 
and harrowing anxiety which General Washington 


| and his army passed at Valley Forge, on the banks 


of the Schuylkill, twenty miles above Philadelphia. 

Five months before, there had been a Thanksgiving 
which was far indeed from being a festival in Wash- 
ington’s camp. 

Philadelphia had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and, when winter approached, the American 
general knew not what to do with his shivering 
troops. There was no room for 
them in the country towns of 
Pennsylvania, which were filled 
to overflowing with refugees from 
the captured capital. General 
Washington, after much reflec. 
tion, made up his mind to re- 
main where he was, and create a 
little town of his own for the 
troops. 

So, in his Thanksgiving Pro- 
clamation of December 17, 1777, 
he announced this intention, say- 
ing that, “With activity and 
diligence, huts may be erected 
that will be warm and dry,” in 
which the troops ‘will be more 
secure against surprises and at 
hand to protect the country.” 
But, first of all, the army must 
—— comply with the call of the Hon- 
=: orable Congress to render thanks 
aie: for the brilliant successes of the 

» recent campaign, which had re- 
sulted in the surrender of Bur- 
goyne and his army. 

“The general directs that the army remain in its 
present quarters, and that the chaplains perform 
divine service with their several curps and brigades, 
and earnestly exhorts all officers and soldiers, whose 
absence is not indispensably necessary, to attend with 
reverence the solemnities of the day.” 

All of which was punctually observed by the army 
on the 18th of December. 

On the day following the building of log cabins 
began, a work as familiar to the men of that day as 
was ploughing the fields or swinging the scythe. All 
the available tools were brought together, and then 
fairly distributed. The army was divided into par- 
ties of twelve, and all set at work building huts de- 
signed to lodge that number of men, so that every 
soldier had the feeling that he was building his own 
winter home. 

General Washington promised to present twelve 
dollars as a reward to the party in each regiment 
which should finish its house in the shortest time, 
and in the best manner. He also offered a reward of 
a hundred dollars to the officer or soldier who, in the 
scarcity of boards, should invent the best kind of 
available roofing for the cabins. 

Each cabin was to be fourteen feet by sixteen, with 
a good chimney and fireplace, and all were to be con- 
veniently arranged in streets. The commanding gen- 
eral himself occupied a log cabin during the winter, 
as he had publicly promised the troops that he would 
‘himself share in the hardships, and partake of every 
inconvenience.” 

What a scene of activity the camp must have pre- 
sented during the next few days! Some of the men 
had their cabins habitable by Christmas, six days 
after beginning them, and by New Years the com- 
pact town of log houses was substantially done. 

But then came the starving time! The country 
round about was supporting two armies, in addition 
to its ordinary population, and the States were back- 
ward in sending supplies. At one time a part of the 
army went without meat of any kind for a week; 
those who were most favored were without it for 
three or four days, and the whole army was so short 
of clothing that large numbers of the men had not 
enough covering for decency, to say nothing of com- 
fort. 

There was atime in January, 1778, when the sur- 
geons reported three thousand and nineteen men or 
the sick list, out of a total nominal force of eleven 
thousand. The British at Philadelphia, twenty miles 








away, were living in luxury. 
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Washington never exhibited his eminent qual- 
ities in a more striking light than he did during 
the winter at Valley Forge. He was then wholly 
the great man. The patient endurance of the men 
was due in great part to his presence, to his mani- 
fest sympathy with them, and his known activity 
on their bebalf. The measures which ended the 
famine, and brought in abundant supplies of 
clothing and food, were directly due to his 
foresight and energy. 

Later in the winter, when the men had re- 
covered their health and spirits, he sent for 
Mrs. Washington, and then for the first time 
he allowed himself the luxury of an extra 
cabin for his dining-room. Mrs. Washington 
herself reports that the cabin in which they 
slept was very small and that things were 





| rounded Mrs. Washington, and viewed the spec-| which has become mechanical, but in response 
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tacle. 


In the afternoon General Washington invited 
the officers and guests to a bayquet, which was 


greatly celebrated at 
the time. An eye 
witness reports to 


















greatly mended when 
the new room was add- 
ed. 
At last, the great 
and glorious news an- 
nouncing that the in- 
fant republic had 
found a powerful 
friend in Europe 
reached the camp, 
reached Congress, 
and filled the 
whole land with joy. 
General Washington 
received the news 
about the 2d of May, and 
on the 6th he published the 
following proclamation : 

“Tt having pleased the 
Almighty Ruler of the Uni- 
verse to defend the cause of 
the United American States, 
and finally to raise us up a 
powerful friend among the 
princes of the earth, to es- 
tablish our liberty and inde- 
pendency upon a lasting foundation, it becomes 
us to set apart a day for gratefully acknowledging 
the Divine Goodness, and celebrating the impor- 
tant event which we owe to His Divine Interpo- 
sition. The several brigades are to be assembled 
for this purpose at nine o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, when their chaplains will communicate the 
intelligence contained in the Postscript of the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of the 2d instant, and offer 
up thanksgiving, and deliver a discourse suitable 
to the occasion. 

“At half after ten o’clock a cannon will be fired, 
which is to be a signal for the men to be under 
arms; the brigade inspectors will then inspect their 
dress and arms, and form the battalions according 
to the instructions given them, and announce to 
the commanding officers of the brigade that the 
battalions are formed. 

“The commanders of brigades will then appoint 
field-officers to the battalions, after which each 
battalion will be ordered to load and ground their 
arms. At half-past eleven a second cannon will 
be fired as a signal for the march, upon which the 
several brigades will begin their march by wheel- 
ing to the right of platoons, and proceed by the 
nearest way to the left of their ground by the new 
position; this will be pointed out by the brigade 
inspectors. 

“A third signal will then be given, on which 
there will be a discharge of thirteen cannon, after 
which a running fire of the infantry will begin 
on the right of Woodford’s, and will continue 
throughout the front line; it will then be taken 
upon the left of the second line, and continue to 
the right. Upon a signal given, the whole army 
will huzza: 

“**Long live the King of France !” 

“The artillery then begins again, and fires thir- 
teen rounds; this will be succeeded by a second 
general discharge of the musketry in a running 
fire, and huzza: 

***Long live the friendly European Powers !” 

“The last discharge of thirteen pieces of artil- 
lery will be given, followed by a general running 
fire, and buzza: 

“**The American States !"” 

This programme was executed with precision, 
and the effect was brilliant and picturesque in the 
extreme. A bright May sun was shining over- 
head, new colors were flying, and many of tie 
soldiers were attired in new uniforms. Lafayette 
and other French officers were present. Lord 
Stirling and General Greene, with their statf offi- 
cers, took part in the celebration, and ladies sur- 











: ‘ one of the newspapers 

: that the officers march- 

Tee 178 4 { ed to the amphitheatre 

thirteen abreast, and 
arm-in-arm. 

Mrs. Washington, Mrs. Greene, Lady Stirling 
and her daughter, with many ladies of the neigh- 
borhood, graced the scene. Lafayette was in the 
highest spirits, and triumphant joy shone im every 
countenance. All over the land, as the news trav- 
elled from State to State and town to town, similar 
scenes of thanksgiving and festivity were repeated. 


JAMES PARTON. 
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FOR OTHERS. 
There are, while human miseries abound, 
A thousand ways to spend superfluous wealth, 
Without one fool or flatterer at your board, 
Without one hour of sickness or disgust. 


nh — ne 
THANKSGIVING. 


The year 1887 is marked off in our history in a 
way which makes it fitting that our national festi- 
val of Thanksgiving should be celebrated this 
year with especial honor. It is the one hundredth 
year after the completion and submission to the 
States of the Constitution which knitted the States 
together, and made the permanence of the Repub- 
lic possible. 

We are proud of all our national anniversaries, 
and especially of the completion of a century 
from each of the great foundation events in our 
history. The success of the Revolution only 
threw the American States into new difficulties, 
from which the Constitution, put forth in the 
autumn of 1787, rescued them. It has met the 
supreme test of time. 

It has given the people self-government, and 
has not only proved such government to be possi- 
ble, but has pointed out the best form of popular 
rule, for no: other country in the history of the 
world ever grew so rapidly, or attained such a 
magnitude as this, in a hundred years. 

Moreover, it has given us that which was, al- 
most as much as internal peace, the object aimed 
at by the framers of the Constitution — peace 
abroad and the respect of other nations. For 
almost three-quarters of a century no armed alien 
enemy has stood on our soil. For nearly forty 
years uo American soldier or sailor has aimed a 
cannon at a foreign foe. 

The centenary has already had, at Philadelphia, 
its appropriate celebration, but it can scarcely be 
absent from the minds of those who properly 
observe Thanksgiving Day. 

The United States is the only Christian country 
which has a formal, public day of thanksgiving, 
celebrated, uot as the result of an old practice 





each year to a special admonition from the head 
of the nation and the heads of the great divisions 
which compose it. It is appropriate that we 
should be peculiar in our acknowledgments of the 
Divine Power, for no nation, since the children of 
Israel were led through the desert, has seemed to 
be raised up under such Peculiar Guidance and 
with such a Providential ordering of events. 

We join, therefore, this year, to our acknowl- 
edgement of the good things that we almost for- 
get because they have become so much a matter 
of course, a remembrance of this constitutional 
centenary, with the hope that our country will 
last so long that centenaries of the Constitution 
will be celebrated as regularly in future ages of 
the nation’s long life as Thanksgivings are in our 
individual lives. 

There is something, too, in knowing what to be 
thankful for. 

The constitutional centennial year has been a 
happy and a fairly prosperous one, and its Thanks- 
giving should help to prove anew that the fathers, 
when, for what they deemed important reasons, 
they left an acknowledgment of Divine Guidance 
out of the Constitution, did not err—at least up to 
our day—when they counted upon the spontane- 
ous devotion of the people to give special, lasting 
and earnest expression of their gratitude to God 
and reliance on His bounty. 


——————— ~~ ee—_—__<_<—_—_ 
CHARITY. 


From the prayer of want and plaint of woe, 

Oh, never, never turn away thine ear! 

Forlorn in this bleak wilderness below, 

Ah! what were man should heaven refuse to hear! 


— Beattie. 


+e 
SCHOOL PUNISHMENTS. 


A sharp discussion recently was carried on by 
several leading English journals concerning a 
subject of interest to every school-boy: that is, 
the kind and amount of punishment which should 
be inflicted upon them. 

Flogging is the time-honored custom in Great 
Britain. Under William Rufus, a poor boy in 
each school received his tuition and twopence a 
year from every scholar for providing rods for 
the use of the master. No English boy thought 
it derogatory to his manliness to be flogged, not 
only by the master, but by the boy whose fag he 
was. 

It was only ten years ago that the custom was 
abolished at Eton of charging half a guinea in 
each boy’s bill for a birch. The ‘Eton rod,” a 
recent writer describes, is made of three tough 
twigs, bound together with string. The Winches- 
ter rod, which has not been altered since A. D. 
1467, is made of four apple twigs, fastened in a 
wooden handle. Four cuts are called a scrub- 
bing, and six a bibling, because, in old times, 
when a boy was sent up for six, ‘‘he was intro- 
duced to the head master by the Bible clerk.” 

The Bavarian Government has just prescribed 
the size of the rods to be used in schools. 

The American boy who reads these words has 
in all probability never been flogged at school. 
The ruler and rod have gradually yielded place 
in this country to systems of ‘‘marks” and other 
disgraces, which appeal to a lad’s ambition and 
fear of shame. These are popularly considered 
more humane and civilized than flogging. 

“But,” says Professor Wright, ‘the present 
system of punishment, which affects only the 
mind and the nerves, is probably in the end much 
more severe than an occasional whipping which 
only reaches the body; for our forefathers were 
not shamed or insulted by the lash.” 

The noteworthy point in this subject is that no 
system of education has ever been devised in 
which pain of some kind as a punishment was 
not a factor. 

A boy usually recognizes in school the necessity 
of punishment for broken laws. Yet the same 
boy, grown to manhood, will doubt God's justice 
and goodness because pain and death meet him in 
his daily life. He fails to see that God has taken 
his education out of the hands of his masters; 
that life itself is but a school in which the man is 
fitted to play higher parts in the world to come. 
In these upper classes of middle and old age, pain 
is a part of our training just as in the kindergar- 
ten of youth. 
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WHY IN NOVEMBER? 


A stranger riding about in the country on a fine 
day last month might well have thought that the 
most proper day for a New England Thanksgiv- 
ing would be about the tenth of October. 

What a spectacle of brilliant and gay abundance 
the farms present at that season, when the apples, 
red and yellow, lie in beautiful heaps on the grass 
of the orchards, and all the active population, 
except those who are at school, seem to be out of 
doors sharing in the most picturesque part of the 
harvest! 

No one will ever be able to settle the old con- 
troversy whether October or June is the loveliest 
month. In June, all would vote for June; in 
October, there is equal unanimity for October. 

There are days in the autumnal month when 
there is such a blending of the splendid and the 
modest, such a luxuriant pomp and glare of color, 
tempered with the russet hues of the fallen and 
falling leaves, and when the season presents so 
many signs and specimen-proofs of plenty, that 
Nature herself seems to say, “Let this be the fes- 


tival of Thanksgiving! Let to-day be the na- 
tional Harvest Home!” 

But, no; the work of the year is not yet com- 
plete; the annual miracle of Providence is not yet 
performed. It is when the later fruits are all gath- 
ered and safely stored away, and the barns are 
full of the products of the year, when the sun 
and man have done their part toward securing 
plenty to all the people for one year more, it is 
then that we may most fitly all join hands and 
celebrate the victory. 

The wonder of wonders is the uninterrupted 
supply and distribution of the necessaries of life 
to the whole people, year after year. Civilization 
knows no other triumph so marvellous as this, 
and we owe it directly to the private ownership of 
land, which is the chief means of keeping up the 
standard of fertility all over the world. But for 
this, the short-sighted eagerness of tenants would 
convert the bountiful earth into a Sahara. 

In sombre November, then, our forefathers 
naturally and wisely fixed the day for the festival 
that should unite all hearts and minds in joyous 
recognition of the Inscrutable Power that secures 
the general good by universal law. 

—__ -—~er— 
PUT TO THE TEST. 





Among the Revolutionary stories which are tradi. 
, tions in the old Polk family of North Carolina is 
one which will be new to our readers, and which 
| proves that the boy of ’76 did not differ very widely 
from the boy of to-day. 

| The chief of the family in that day was Col. John 
| Polk, who from the first outbreak took an active 
part in the Revolution. He formed a small company 
among the neighboring planters, and with them at- 
tacked and routed the large body of Tory troops 
}under Sir William Campbell, the last British Gov- 
|ernor of North Carolina. He served afterwards in 
|every campaign until the surrender of Cornwallis, 
when he returned to his family with the rank of 
general. 

He had four mischievous sons, the oldest of whom 
was about sixteen. He fell into the habit of inces- 
santly telling them about the dangers he had seen, 
prompted to do so by a little pardonable vanity and 
also, no doubt, by the desire to stimulate the courage 
of the boys. As time wore on, the boys were bored 
by the many-times-told tales, and one day Charles, 
the eldest, remarked, “I suppose a man’s courage 
depends on his arms.” 

“Not at all, sir!” replied the general. “I would 
meet a foe as coolly without sword or gun as with 
them, and so would any brave man.” 

Charles made no answer. That evening, his father 
was returning from a neighboring plantation through 
a dark lane, when a masked and cloaked figure leaped 
out from the hedge and grappled with him. 

“Your money! Your watch!” he demanded, 


fiercely. 
The general felt for his pistol. He had left it at 
home. F.e struggled, but the robber held him as in 


a vise. Suddenly he felt the touch of cold steel to 
his forehead. For the first time in his life, a chill of 
fear crept over him. He was helpless in the grip of 
the thief. To end here, like a dog, done to death on 
the highway! 

“Shall I shoot?” demanded the highwayman. 

“No, no, no! Here—here!” pulling out his purse 
and watch, a heavy gold one, an heirloom in the 
family. 

When he reached home, he found the boys gath- 
ered around the fire and told his story amid great 
excitement. 

‘‘How many robbers were there?’’ asked Charles. 

“T am ashamed to say there was but one. But I 
acknowledge that I was badly scared. The fellow 
had the grip of a giant and there was a murderous 
gleam in his eye”— 

“O father! father!” exclaimed Charles, handing 
him the purse and watch amid shouts of laughter. 

“You dog!” said the general, joining in the laugh. 
“Bunt remember, I was unarmed and you pointed a 
loaded pistol at my head.” 

“Nothing worse than this,’’ producing his mother’s 
steel candlestick. 

General Poik, who enjoyed a joke, was the first to 
tell the story on himself in the neighborhood, but he 
always reminded his hearers that courage depended 
largely on circumstances, and that there was a legend 
that Cesar had been frightened by a rat in the dark. 

In fact, the general’s part in the affair is to be com- 
mended; while nothing can be said in defence of the 
young man's joke. 





AT THE PRISON GATE. 


The city prison is a huge building of gray stone, 
whose lines of low cells extend, like a spider’s web, 
over a great space, shut in from the street by frown- 
ing towers and walls. In one of the towers is a low 
iron door, barred and padlocked. If you are per- 
mitted to enter, you will find yourself in a paved 
stone court, from which stretch narrow corridors. A 
silence as of death reigns over them all. The roof 
and floors are of gray stone. In the walls are rows 
of iron doors, all shut. On each door hangs a slate, 
on which is written a name, a crime, and the time of 
imprisonment: ‘‘Ann Speed. Drunkenness. One 
month.” “Mary Parr. Larceny. Two years.” So the - 
records run—a black page in the book of life. 

To your right hand is a square office, gray, grim 
and silent as the rest of this building. Two grave 
officials in the uniform of the prison are writing in 
huge books. They are grave, quiet men, chosen for 
their firmness and integrity, but there is a certain 
hopelessness in their faces which has slowly grown 
there as they watched and numbered, year after year, 
the unending line of criminals that enter this gate. 
They may go out again, but there will be a mark 
upon them harder for them to bear than death. 

A few weeks ago the prison van rolled up to the 
gate outside, the gong sounded, and the iron doors 
swung open. Two men came out of the van. 

The officer nodded to a decrepit, bloated old creat- 
ure who shuffled down the steps. 

“Back again, John?” 





“Yes, boss. Got three years now.” 
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“He'll not live as many months,” the officer said 
to his companion. ‘Half of his body is dead now 
with palsy. I’ve known him for thirty years, and all 
of them but three he has passed in this jail.” 

A lad of seventeen followed. He was fashionably 
dressed; his face was clear-cut, his voice gentle and 
well-bred; he looked about him, pale with shame 
and horror. It was the first time he had entered 
this gate. 

“Young Scott,” whispered a keeper as he passed, 
under guard, to his cell. “Son of one of the first 
physicians in the city. Clerk in the bank. Fast. 
Fond of champagne. Couldn’t pay his bills. ‘Bor- 
rowed’ money out of the bank, meaning to pay.” 

“They all ‘mean to pay’ the first time,” the officer 
said, turning to a visitor, who was watching this 
strange, significant scene. ‘Those two men sum up 
the whole history of this place. They are at the be- 
ginning and the end of the life of a criminal. They 
seem very different to you; but the space between 
them is shorter than you think. That boy will 
cross it in a few steps that will be soon taken.” 

The great bell of the prison struck the signal for 
closing the gates. Twilight was falling. A few 
women, whose faces were marked by every phase of 
anxiety and wretchedness, and who had come to 
bring little comforts for some of the prisoners, hur- 
ried out, their empty baskets on their arms, back to 
their miserable homes. 

The iron gates closed with a heavy clang, the silence 
within grew deeper. Night settled down upon this 
great stone sepulchre, in which were buried so many 
lives that had all begun in innocence and cheerful 
hope. The fast boy and the thief and the murderer |. 
were all there. But for each there had been the first 
step: the first drink, the first ‘‘borrowed” dollar, the 
timorous little venture in wrong-doing, that in the 
beginning had been half bravado and fun. Here was 
the end. 

How far is the boy who reads these words now 
from that first step? 





THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


It is not necessary that the Thanksgiving feast 
should be sumptuous. There need not be turkey on 
the table, nor mince-pie, nor plum-pudding, nor ice- 
cream. The plates and dishes need not be of fine 
porcelain, nor the spoons and forks of solid silver. 
No colored man need stand behind any of the chairs, 
to deprive people of the pleasure of waiting upon 
one another. 

All may be very plain, cheap and simple. Last 
Thanksgiving a father who was in pecuniary straits 
took home for his boys’ dessert two quarts of hot 
peanuts, and they were received with shouts of laugh- 
ter and applause. He says they were the pleasantest 
Thanksgiving hit he ever made in his life. 

But there are some things which are essential to 
the success of a Thanksgiving festival. Every one 
must be present who ought to be there—the whole 
family circle within reasonable reach; the unpopular 
members of it, as well as the popular; the ill-favored 
and the handsome; the unfortunate and the fortu- 
nate; those whom nobody particularly wants to see, 
as well as those whom everybody delights to see; 
welcome all on this glad day! 

There is a strange pleasure in the occasional meet- 
ing of the most incongruous people, provided the 
spirit of innocent gaiety gets into the ascendant, 
and remains there. Every one says, ‘““Who could 
have thought that old Cousin Dick and cranky Aunt 
Abigail could have been so agreeable!” 

Each person must, of course, leave his troubles at 
home with his old clothes, or button them up close 
and tight in his innermost pocket. We all have 
troubles, and there are times when it is proper to tell 
them; but on occasions of family festivity it is good 
to forget, for a few brief hours, that there is such a 
thing as trouble in the world. 

Family affection is a source of so much happiness 
and help to us that no fair opportunity of strengthen- 
ing and increasing it should be allowed to pass unim- 
proved. 





GOOD OLD AGE. 


Few things are more inspiring than a cheerful and 
undaunted spirit in the aged. Monsieur Chevreul, 
the French chemist, whose hundredth birthday was 
last year celebrated, continues to devote himself, as 
a matter of course, to his official and professional 
duties. 

He has recently presided at meetings of several 
scientific societies, and, in answer to constant con- 
gratulations upon his continued good health, is al- 
ways ready with some charming repartee full of wit 
and humor. 

He has often been asked how he has succeeded in 
living to such an advanced age in good health, and 
with no change in his great intellect. 

“I do not drink wine,” he invariably replies, but 
the answer is at best an evasive one, leaving much to 
the imagination, for it is actually true that he has 
lived a severely moral life, in obedience to the laws 
of health and right. 

On his one hundred and first birthday an old ser- 
vant asked him if he did not feel fatigued by the 
day’s festivities, advising him to spare himself on 
account of his age. 

“Indeed,” answered Monsieur Chevreul, in his 
humorous way, “I am beginning to get a little old, 
and shall take some precautions.” 

Imagine the delight of possessing so fine a phys- 
ique that one need only begin to take extraordinary 
precautions at the age of one hundred and one! 





PRESCRIPTIONS FOR LAZINESS. 


All physicians are not as frank as the doctor who, 
having been visited by a lazy man who complained 
of dyspepsia, gave him the following prescription : 


Recipe: 
W00d-8AW. «0. ccccccccccccce 1 
Cords of wood..... cccceccese & 
Order: To be sawed into stove lengths within 


three weeks. 


Nor are they so frank as another doctor, who was 
visited by a lady who said that she was constantly 
troubled with loss of sleep, loss of appetite, and lan- 
guor. 


able to sleep and to eat, and will feel as brisk as a 
child at play.” 


pairs of boots, und wear them all out in three 


“Follow this faithfully,” said he, “‘and you will be | 


The lady took the prescription and went out. She 
had scarcely reached the stairway before she opened 
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and read it, thus: 
“Stop at the first shoe-store you come to, buy six 


| 
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months!” | 
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To any one who subscribes in the months of 
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HOME STUDY IN THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 
THE WOMAN'S INSTITUTE OF TECHNICAL DESIGNS, 

314 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
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will send the Companion free from the time the 
subscription is received by us to January Ist, 1888, 
and for a full year from that date. 





FACTS ABOUT SPONGES. 


A New York dealer in sponges gives the Mail 
and Express of that city some interesting facts in 
regard to this curious product. There is a sponge in 
Philadelphia on temporary exhibition that measures 
ten feet in circumference. It is from the Mediter 
ranean. This sponge has taken medals in France, 
Amsterdam, New Orleans and other places. The 
owners of it would not sell it for five hundred dollars. 
It holds fifteen gallons of water. 


The Mediterranean sponges are taken in the Gre- 
cian Archipelago by men in diving-suits, who go into 
much — water than they do in Florida. There 
most of them are taken with grappling irons, in the 
same way as oysters. 
They can be seen with the eye on the bottom, cling- 
ing to the rocks. When one is dislodged another 
grows in its place in from six months to a year. 
great many are also taken in the Bahamas. The 
market for that crop is Nassau, New Providence. 
Key West is the market for the Florida sponges, 
which are taken all along the coast. Trieste and 
London are the markets for the Mediterranean 
sponges. Some are taken off the coast of China. 
“We had one once,” continued this informant, 
“that inclosed alarge jug. It was a fine sponge, and 
had grown completely around the jug. They are 
frequently full of shells. When a sponge is first 
taken out of the water it is as black as ink, and it has 
to be treated by various processes until it becomes 
the color commonly seen. 
“A sponge is the lowest order of animal life, if, 
indeed, it is animal and not vegetable. A number 
of minute animals live in it. The business is about 
half a century old in this country. Sponges are sold 
by the bale in this country, and by the case in 
Europe. They weigh from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred pounds. 
*“*‘When sold by weight the dealers are allowed to 
sand them about twenty-five per cent. Prices — 
from ten dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars, the 
larger sum for very fine toilet sponges. There are 
many grades, such as silk, velvet, cup, glass, bath, 
surgeon and slate.” 








ee 
MIXED. 


Battles are not always conducted with that ex- 
treme precision which is generally supposed to char. 
acterize military manceuvres. Confusion sometimes 
reigns, especially when the fighting is carried on in 
thick brush, or continued after dusk. Here, for in- 
stance, is an extract from the history of a New York 
regiment: 


Major Livingston’s horse had been shot, and the 
major’s hip injured by the fall. He was very anxious 
to change the retreat into an advance, and thus, on 
foot, swinging his sword, he ordered everybody to 
“Right about, face!” But his orders were unheeded. 
At last, coming up to a regiment marching in tol- 
erable order, in the same direction with the general 
current, and concluding that they were sufficiently 
strong at least to cover the retreat of the wounded 
and exhausted, he ordered them to halt and face to 
the front, giving emphasis to the command by earnest 
gesticulations with his sword, and insisting that it 
was a shame to see a whole regiment running away. 
At this juncture an officer demanded : 

‘Who are you, sir?” 

“Major Livingston, of the Seventy-Sixth.” 
“Seventy-Sixth what?” asked the stranger. 
“Seventy-Sixth New York,” replied the major. 
“Well, then, you are my prisoner, for you are at- 
tempting to rally the Second Mississippi!” 

The major was taken to headquarters, but, fortu- 
nately, made his escape the next day. 


—__+e+___—_— 
PATRIOTIC. 


mother country, met at a restaurant in a Western 
State on Thanksgiving morning. Both were rabidly 
patriotic, and they speedily fell into discussion of 
the national holiday. 


“So this is Thanksgiving Day,” said the English- 
man. ‘What do you propose doing with yourself?” 

“Oh, I shall order turkey and plum-pudding for 
dinner, and wish I were at home with the children.” 

“That’s all very well, but what are you going to be 
thankful for?” 

“Well, I’ve got some dozens of private reasons, 
and after they’re exhausted, I can spend a few hours 
in being thankful I’m an American.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the way you take it,” said the 
Englishman, somewhat contemptuously, ‘I suppose 
you can sit down and worship your spread eagle all 
day; but, as for me, I shall be bored to death with 
your holiday. I’ve nothing to do with it.” 

“No,” said the other, slowly, looking him over 
from head to foot with quizzical scorn; ‘‘no, I don’t 
see myself what an Englishman could have to be 
thankful for.” 


a> 
> 





DIFFUSE BUT POLITE. 


The people of Saxony are celebrated for their cere- 
monious politeness Not content with mere kindli- 
ness of speech and action, they clothe deed and word 
in elaborate garments, and, as a prosaic traveller 
once said of them, are “always bowing and scrap- 
ing.” 

It is one of the stock stories of Dresden that a 
stranger was one day crossing the great bridge that 
spans the Elbe, and asked a native to direct him to a 
certain church. 

“Really, my dear sir,” said the Saxon, “I grieve to 
say it, but I cannot tell you.” 

The stranger passed on, a little surprised at this 
voluble answer to a simple question. He had gone 
but a few rods when he heard footsteps, and turning, 
saw the same man running to overtake him. In a 
moment his — was by his side; his breath was 
nearly gone, but he had enough left to say: 

«My dear sir, you asked me how you could find the 
church, and it pained me to have to say that I did not 
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know. Just now I met my brother and asked him, 
but I regret to say that he did not know, either.” 
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Upon Important Episodes in American History, 
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A Dictionary 
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For the Companion. 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER THAT 
NEVER WAS SERVED.* 


It was Thanksgiving day, and, from grandchild to sire, 
All were chatting and laughing, with face to the fire; 
For outside 'twas gloomy and bitterly cold, 

And snow clouds were gathering, fold upon fold, 


The soft firelight played, through the wide folding 
door, 

On a long table, bright with a shining galore 

Of silver and plate, and a breath of good cheer 

Gave token that dinner would shortly appear. 


What a sweet, subtle sense of a something to come, 
A joy still untasted, a future still dumb, 

A hope all expectant, yet calmly reserved, 

Attends on a Thanksgiving dinner unserved! 


How the hope gathers strength as the slow moments 
fly, 

And the hungry ones, faint for the sweet by-and-by, 

Greet the dishes that enter, and the great horde of 
sweets 

That hover to rest near the still empty seats! 





It chanced at the meeting a queer little pet 

Was present, and made all the children forget 

How impatient they were, whilst his odd little wiles 
Kept all quite delighted and brimming with smiles. 


It was Uncle Will’s monkey,—an old sailor’s gift, — 

Named Jock, who to-day was permitted to 
drift 

When and where he desired; and, too late, 
it was plain 

Such distinction bad turned Jock’s weak 
little brain. 


For at length, as though tired of such lav- 
ish attention, 

And wishing some fun of his own small 
invention, 

Jock sprang from the circle still drawn 
to the grate, 

And mounted a cornice, to plot, and to 
wait. 


So hardly the turkey steamed high on 
his platter, 

When a puff! and a shriek! and a quick 
“What's the matter?” 

A stamping, a running, and shouts of 
dismay, 

Told the house was on fire! on a 
Thanksgiving day! 


The rest of the townsfolks, surprised at 
their feasts, 

And still grasping their forks, came by 
hundreds at least, 

To add to confusion, and get in the way 


Of the engines, that soon began wildly to play. 


Far out in the garden, but huddled quite safe, 

Sat a queer little shuddering, shivering waif, | 

With his hips sadly burned, and his hair singed in | 
patches— 

Sir Jocko it was—after playing with matches! | 


For ’twas only a match, by his sly touch ignited, 
That had spoiled a Thanksgiving, and balefully lighted | 
A town to the sight of a house turned to tinder! 

And its Thanksgiving dinner reduced to a cinder! 





Let us turn from the scene, for what pen can portray 

The dark disappointments of that fateful day ? 

Though our memory linger, with sadness unswerved, 

Round that Thanksgiving dinner that never was 
served. 


* Fact. 





Mrs, S. C. STONE. 





For the Companion. 
ON QUANTUCK POND. 


This is a mean kind of astory. No, that isn’t 
what I want to say. It’s about four mean boys, 
and one boy that wasn’t mean. The boy that 
wasn’t mean was named Davy Jackman, and the 
mean boys were Chub Peters and Johnny Snelling 
and my cousin Bony and me; but we don’t mean 
ever to be it again. And I think I’ll tell this 


You see, Davy Jackman was a new boy. He 
hadn’t lived in our town but a little while, and he 
just began to go to school about two weeks before 
Thanksgiving time. 

He didn’t have any father, because the cars run 
over him; and his mother took in washing, and 
they were awful poor, and Davy’s clothes were all 
patched to pieces, and his boots were big enough 
for ten boys, and holes in ’em besides. They used 
to be his father’s, you see. 

So we picked on him like sixty, we four more 
than any of the rest. 

Every new boy has to be picked on a little at 
first, you know, unless he’s dressed up tip-top, 
and has lots of candy to treat with, and such; 
that makes a good deal of difference. And any- 
how, if he’s plucky, we most always give over in 
a day or two, and use him first-rate. 

But we didn’t Davy—us four didn’t. We used 
him mean, and so did the rest; but they wouldn’t 
have if we hadn’t, and so ’twas our blame. 

We called him ‘‘Patchy” and “Jumbo,” and 
sung ‘‘Old rags to sell” every time we saw him 
coming. 

And he wouldn’t say a word, Davy Jackman 
wouldn’t, but just look awful sorry, and stay off 
by himself all he 
could, and not go 
out at recess, but 
lean his head on his 








hand, and study his ’rithmetic lesson or some- | 
thing. Then we’d call him a coward, and keep 


saying, “Run, big ’fraid, little ’fraid’s after 
you!" the way the boy did that the man tried to 
scare, and the man’s monkey chased after the 
man, and scared him, and the boy wasn’t scared 


| a bit. 


And once he almost cried, Davy Jackman did, 
before he could get away from us. 

And then we called him ‘Cry-baby-cripsey !” 
and all those kind of names, and we’d make 
b’lieve cry like everything, and then laugh about 
it. 

Oh, we were awful mean, awful mean; and 
come to think of it, I guess I was the meanest 
one of all. And that’s quite a lot for a boy to 
own up to, J think. 

He was away ahead of us all, though, just the 
same, Davy Jackman was, in ciphering and his- 
try and writing and everything—and spelling. 
Come to think of it, maybe that was one thing 
why we acted so; but that just makes it all the 
meaner. 

And skating,—when it came to skating,—why, 
we couldn’t do anything! We thought we could 


skate pretty good, Johnny Snelling and Chub | 





story, because maybe it’ll keep some other boys 
from being mean too. 


Peters and my cousin Bony and me did, but we 
just couldn't touch Davy Jackman, if his skates 





were old and most worn out and tied on with 
strings. He’d go backwards and forwards, and 
cut round, and make figure eights and spread- 
eagles the greatest you ever saw. 

He didn’t try to show off a bit, either; I'll say 
that much for him, but anybody with half an 
eye could see he was the best skater on Quantuck 
Pond. 

So we were madder than ever, and Thanksgiv- 
ing Day came, and we planned on having no end 
of fun playing hookey on the pond. 

You see, we hadn’t skated on the pond any yet, 
only up and down the inlet,--that’s what we call 
a long place where the water backs up,—because 
that freezes over quicker, and it isn’t deep enough 
to hurt, anyway. 

But we most always begin to skate on the pond 
by Thanksgiving time. It’s a pretty big pond, 
and some years we skate on the edges long enough 
before the ice’ll bear in the middle. 

Ki, but it’s fun! If you ever was a boy, and 


kept skating and skating, and getting hungrier 
and hungrier, and thinking of the turkey and 
mince-pie you’d have for dinner, you know! 

But one thing, we said we’d leave Davy Jack- 





We said he 


man out of hookey and all the fun. 









































‘Hello !” 
across.”’ 

“I don’t want to,” said Davy. 

“You daresn’t!” said I. ‘‘You’re a coward, 
Big ’Fraid!” That’s how mean J was. ‘Go 
over,’’ said I, ‘‘and I’ll take you home to dinner 
and give you a turkey-bone.” 

“Td goif there was any need of it,” he said, 
speaking real low and redding up again like a 
beet. ‘But I promised my mother I wouldn’t go 
where the ice wasn’t safe.” 

So’d I promised my mother, but I didn’t say so. 
I just laughed. 

“Ho! ho! Mammy’s baby’d best run home to 
mammy !” said1I; and then I did the meanest trick 
of all. Quicker’n scat I grabbed his poor old 
faded hat off of his head and sent it fairly whiz- 
zing over the ice. ‘There,” said I, ‘‘now there’s 
need of your going across. Go get your hat, Big 
’Fraid.” 

He didn’t say one word. He just unwound his 
long, faded old muffler, and put some of it over 


said Chub. “Stump you to go 


‘his head, and sat down to pull off his skates. 


But he looked just like he was going to cry. 
Then I laughed again, but I did feel kind of 
*shamed. 


“Don’t cry, ba- 
by,” said I; “J ‘U/ 
go get your hat.” 

“Qh, no,” said 
he. **’Tisn’t worth 
much, and you'll 
—you'll get in. 
Don’t go!” 

But I said yes, 
sir-ree, I would. J 












hadn’t any business on the pond, anyway. That’s 
how mean we were. 

So we did leave him out. And he’d stand off 
and watch us play hookey, and sometimes cut 
round a little all to himself, lonesome as any- 
thing, you know; but we didn’t care. We kept 
hollering to each other about plum-pudding and 
turkey and chicken-pie,—what we were going to 
have for dinner,—hecause we just the same as 
knew he wouldn’t have any. That’s how mean 
we were. 

Pretty soon Johnny Snelling threw a stone across 
the pond. ‘“Ker-chug! kerchug!” it went, skip- 
ping along, “‘ker-chu-ug!’’ And just then old 
Uncle John Daggett came along. 

“Boys,” said he, ‘‘don’t any on ye try to foller 
that rock. Th’ ice aint safe. I can tell by the noise 
she makes. Mind, now!” 

“Who's afraid?” said I; but I didn’t say it 
till Uncle John Daggett was out of hearing. “I'd 
jes’ as lieves go over as not.” 

“Stump you to!” said Johnny Snelling, quick 
as scat. He’s always stumping folks, Johnny is. 





‘Don’t you,” said Bony, looking at me. ‘Stump 
, Patchy. Stump Big ’Fraid!” said he. 

Davy Jackman, he’d kept coming nearer and 
nearer and he heard. He redded up like every- 
| thing. 





wa’n’t afraid of a 
little thin ice, I 
said. And the 
boys cheered like 
sixty, all but 
Bony. He looked 
sober, and said for 
me not to go. 

But I did; and 
I tell you, J was scared when 
the ice began to knuckle down 
#88 under me, and I wasn't half-way 
: to the hat. But I wouldn’t go 
back and get laughed at and 
called Big ’Fraid myself — no, 
sir! So I kept right on and pret- 
ty soon, without a crack or any- 
thing, the ice just settled, and in 
I went all under that black, cold 
water. 

The boys said ’twas all over 
in a minute, but it seemed an awful long time to 
me. I thought of my mother and how she’d 
ery. And I thought of everything; how I’d 
used Davy Jackman, and the time Bony and I 
stole a bottle of Aunt Esther’s jam and ate it 
behind the smokehouse, and everything. And I 
tried to say a prayer, but I couldn’t think of any- 
thing except ‘‘“Now I lay me.” And I kept grab- 
bing the edges of the ice and they kept break- 
ing, breaking all the time, and it was awful cold. 
And the boys kept hollering, but they sounded 
away, ’way off, further and further. 

Then all of a sudden I heard somebody sing 
out “Catch it!’ and the end of a muffler with a 
stone tied in it dropped over the ice close to me, 
and I grabbed it; and then I felt like being 
dragged, and that’s all I know till I was at home. 

But ’twas Davy Jackman did it. Bony said so. 
He told father it, and mother. 

‘“We were all scared to death and couldn’t do 
nothing but holler,” said Bony, ‘‘all but Davy. 
And he just sung out for our mufflers and a little 
rock, and ’fore you could say Jack Robinson he 
had ’em tied together and the rock in one end. 
Then he crept out and crept out and threw it; 
and we all helped pull. I tell you he’s a brick, 
Davy Jackman is, so!” 

“Bless him!” said my mother, crying easy. 

‘I’m going to stick up for him after, this so!” 
said Bony, looking at me, like he was mad. 

Then I choked up, and first thing I knew out it 
came, all about how mean we’d been, and the 
hat and everything. 

My father didn’t say a word, but just went out, 
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and pretty soon we heard the buggy rattling off. 
And when father came back, he brought Davy 
Jackman and Mrs. Jackman to spend Thanks- 
giving. And Davy had ona hat, but ’twasn’t old 
—no sir! 

Well, I tell you ’twas jolly. Mother set a table 
for us, and the boys all came, and we made all up 
together. 

So, now, we’re good to Davy Jackman and not 
mean any more. He says we’re too good. 

But we aint, juet the same. 


—_—_ _- +o 
For the Companion. 
LITTLE PAUL’S THANKSGIVING. 


They tossed him and they squeezed him, 
And they kissed him, one and all; 

They said, ‘You blessed, blessed boy!” 
And, “Darling little Paul!” 


But they didn’t give him turkey, 
Nor any pumpkin pie, 
And when the nuts and grapes went round 
They slyly passed him by. 
But he didn’t seem to mind it, 
For in the sweetest way 
He sat and sucked his little thumb, 
His first Thanksgiving Day. 
EMMA C. Down. 
ee | ae a 
For the Companion. 


KITTY’S PRESENT. 


Kitty stood by the kitchen table. Almost any 
little girl would have liked to stand by that 
table. 

It was covered 





“Why, bless yer little heart, honey, don’t ye 
see I couldn’t cook a turkey on my bit of a stove? 
Dis is lots better for ole aunty.” 

And Kitty never guessed how many times that 
afternoon Aunt Dinah laughed till her fat sides 
shook, and said: 

“Bless de chile! A turkey for thirteen cents!” 

8. D. 


> 
> 





For the Companion. 
THE REASON WHY. 


“We learn it all in hist’ry. You didn’t think I knew? 

Why don’t you s’pose I study my lessons? Course I 
do. 

The Pilgrim Fathers did it; they made Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Why? Oh, I don’t remember; my hist’ry doesn’t say. 

Or p’r’aps I wasn’t listening when she was telling why ; 

But if the Pilgrim Mothers were busy making pie, 

I s’pose they couldn’t bother, and so that was the way 

It happened that the Fathers made our Thanksgiving 

Day.” J. M. L. 





For the Companion. | 
CONUNDRUMS. 


When is celery like the magnificent in nature ? 
When it is the superb (soup herb). 

When is there philosophy in a duck ? 
contains a little sage. 

Why is the easiest conundrum like the com- 
pany earliest to arrive? Because it is the first 
guest (guessed). 


When it 





Ir is the custom in one large family, when they 
all sit down to the Thanksgiving dinner, for each 
member of the family to give some reason of his 
own for a feeling of thankfulness. The father 
and mother give their reasons, and then the chil- 
dren follow in the order of their ages. 

On one occasion, little Alice, who was the 
youngest in the large circle, seemed very impa- 
tient for the dinner to begin, and as soon as her 
turn came she exclaimed, emphatically, “ I’m 
thankful ‘cause we have enough to eat! Please 
give me plenty of stuffin’, pa!” 





-. 





For the Co 


A DINNER AND ITS GUESTS. 


Around the table are seated as guests, thirty-eight 
noted men and women of history, whose names are 
indicated by the following definitions : 

1. “Le Grand Monarque.” 2. The Swedish 
Nightingale. 3. The Concord Sage. 4. The Ser- 
pent of the Nile. 5. The Great Unknown. 6. 
The singular niece of William Pitt. 7. The Grand 
Old Man. 8. The Queen who was carried in 





mpanion, 


beautiful object. 12. A pudding, and what every 
house contains. 13. An old fashion, and to over- 
load. 14. A term of endearment. 15. An animal 
and its color. 16. A letter and an ornament of 
dress. 17. Part of a bell. 18. A mother in toto. 
19. One of mankind’s chief ornaments. 20. Three- 
quarters of a word signifying rapidity. 21. 
Satanic shell-fish. 22. An island in the Atlantic. 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 


OMITTED QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
The omitted rhymes give the answer; the other 


words omitted give the question. 


I met a bonnie child one day, 
She smiled upon me as I passed. 
Her hands were filled with autumn leaves; 
“One more,” she cried, ‘‘and that’s * * * * * * *,” 


“Please tell me, ma’am, * * * * * * * * * this?” 
She asked. “I thought it must be curs’ day, 
I meet so many dogs,” she said. 
“Oh no,” said I, ‘tis simply * * * * * * * *,” 


“And have you not a school?” I asked. 
“Oh yes,” she said; “I’m going * *, 
And I shall study very hard, 
For I so wish the prize to win.” 


Now that was near two months ago, 

When the line gale blew in September. 
eee Eee EES day will find her glad; 

She gained the prize eighteenth * * * * * ** * 


2. 
DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
Words of twelve letters. 


1. Communicating information by signals. 
2. Gratitude. 
3. One who breaks a law. 

4. Banishing. 

5. Knavish practice. 

6. Obtuse. 





with raisins and 
currants and 
spices and citron 
and a great many 
other good things. 





They made a 
Thanksgiving 
smell through the 
whole house. 

Old Aunt Dinah 
was sitting there 
peeling apples. She 
lived near by and 
had come in to 
help. Pretty soon 
a grocer’s boy 
came in with a 
great big turkey. 
Aunt Dinah asked 


him : 

“How is you 
sellin’ turkeys dis 
season ?” 








“Thirteen cents,” 
said the boy. 
“Dat’s cheap,” 
said Aunt Dinah, 
and Kitty thought 
so too. 
After dinner 
Kitty whispered 
to her mother that 
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she wanted to go 8 a 8) 

and buy a Thanks- ne 

giving present for OF 

Aunt Dinah. D 
wo 
oO 


So mamma put 
on her cloak and 
mittens and tied 
her little fur cap 





XS 
on 


33,8 
3218 
31" 
201» 


7. A street. 

8. Copyists. 

9. Those who show gratitude. 

10. Quality of being technical. 

11. Those who believe in the Trinity. 
12. Surpassing. 

Diagonals—from left to right— 

name one of the year’s festivals. 

















3. 
CHARADE, 
™~ First. 
—_ A Men entertain me day 
iy y day, 
The beggar and the 
ing; 
When they obtain me, 


not alway 
Do I great 
pleasure 
bring. 
Second. 

I am a mot 
im portant 
part 

Of every man, 
*tis plain; 

Without me, 
where 
would be 
his heart, 

His muscles 
and his 

brain? 











over her head and 
said : 

‘Be careful crossing the streets, little one.” 

It was not far to go. Kitty was soon in the 
grocery, saying: 

“TI want to buy .a turkey, sir. 
the biggest turkey you’ve got.” 

“There’s a fine big fellow!” the grocer said. 
“Shall I send it home for you ?” 

“Yes, if you please,” said Kitty. She had 
meant to carry it, but it was almost as big as her 
little self. 

So the man gave the turkey to the boy to carry, 
and he said: 

“Shall I send the bill to your papa ?” 

“Oh no,” said Kitty; “I’m going to pay for it 
myself. Here’s the money,” and she laid thirteen 
cents on the counter. 

“Two dollars and forty cents, little missy,” 
said the man. ‘Eighteen pounds and seven 
ounces.” 

“Why,” cried Kitty, “‘the boy told me turkeys 
were thirteen cents!” 

She didn’t know anything about pounds and 
ounces, but she looked very downcast as the man 
called back the boy. 

Then he turned round and looked at the shelves, 
and Kitty doesn’t know to this day whether he 
was laughing, or whether the pepper-box he was 
looking at made him sneeze. 

Kitty went home and laid her head in mamma’s 
lap and cried. She told her how she had tried to 
buy a turkey for Aunt Dinah; but mamma said: 

“Never mind, pet. You shall carry a beautiful 


I want to buy 


Thanksgiving dinner to Aunt Dinah.” 

And she did. Turkey and cranberry sauce and 
celery and mince-pie and plum-pudding, and 
plenty besides. 

She told Aunt Dinah how she tried to buy her 
% whole turkey, and the good old soul said: 


chains to Rome. 9. The Principal of the Lake 
School. 10. The Sister of Mercy whose shadow 
was kissed by the dying soldier in the Crimea. 
11. Le Petit Corporal. 12. She who called her 
sons ‘My Jewels.” 13. The Quaker Poet. 14. A 
distinguished Astronomer, ‘‘but yet a woman.” 
15. “Our Fat Friend.’ 16. She who was immor- 
talized by her poet lover. 17. The Man with the 
Iron Mask. 18. She who abdicated her throne for 
the sake of study. 19. The ‘‘Hero of the Nile.” 
20. England’s Virgin Queen. 21. The Chelsea 
Sage. 22. H. bestowed a treasure when she gave 
her great novel to the world! 23. The Father of 
History. 24. The Angel of the Prisons. 25. The 
smailest of men, but one of the greatest poets of 
his age. 26. She was as much noted for her ec- 
centricities as for her wit and brilliant letters. 27. 
“The Magnificent." 28. A Divorced Empress. 
29. “The Iron Duke.” 30. “La Pucelle.” 31. 
The Principal of the Satanic School. 32. She 
whom her soldiers called ‘Our King.” 33. ‘The 
blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.’ 34. The 
martyred Queen whose name was associated with 
the famous Diamond Necklace. 35. The Poet 
Laureate. 36. She who offered a kiss for a vote. 
37. “The Marvellous Boy.” 38. An unfortunate 
Queen, ‘“‘both sinned against and sinning.” 

Upon the table, will be found everything requisite 
for a grand feast. The names of all the various lux- 
uries of the table, may be found in the same manner 
as the names of the guests, from the definitions given 
below. 

1. A country of Europe. 2. Anold sailor. 3. 
A harbor. 4. Acaged bird. 5. From Catalonia. 
6. One who exists. 7. What soldiers always 
are. 8. What a brave man never does. 9. Part 
of a ship, and one-half of a great Emperor. 10. 
I was in the ark. 11. A crow’s song, a lie, anda 





London paper. 25. Types mingled. 26. 

What the winner does. 27. Part of a 

horse. 28. An industrious creature and a 

letter. 29. A boy’s name, a vowel, and a piece 
of butter. 30. A warlike implement. 31. An ex- 
tra bone. 32. A Province of France. 33. A 
parent cuts. 34. A woman’s name. 35. An 
ailment. 36. A river in Europe, to make a cer- 
tain kind of trimming, and an_ interjection. 
37. A girl’s name and a letter. 38. He wastes his 
time. 39. An employment of the past, and what 
a German might say toit. 40. A domestic animal 
and eternities. 41. One of the letters we are told 
tomind. 42. A wise tool. 43. High times. 44. 
Animals who have become Dudes. 45. A charm- 
ing Essayist. 46. A kind of carriage and some- 
thing to be respected. 47. Omit one letter, and 
you have all the country people of Europe. 48. 
Antics. 49. A noted dog and what he did. 50. 
Pluck a flower. 51. A portion and high lands. 
52. A domestic animalaloft. 53. A letter dances. 
54. From Wielitska. 55. Fictitious distress. 56. 
"Twas one of my ancestors perhaps who saved 
Rome. 57. A laborer. 58. Chloride of Sodium. 
59. A Ram. 

A. A tardy letter. B. An acrobat. C. A well- 
read letter. D. A siesta and a relative. E. I make 
a loud noise. F. "Tis not worth mentioning. G. A 
foolish little boy. H.Scourges. I. The emblem 
of Peace. J. Children’s delight and elder’s hor- 
ror. K. Chronology. L. A letter and ancient bal- 
lads. M. I entreat you to travel. N. Couples. 
O. the bane of our first parents. P. A kind of 
shot. Q. A curse and a woman’s name. R. Four- 
fifths of April and a little house. S. What sol- 


23. "Twas in Benjamin’s sack. 24. A ith 





may 


lI 
i a 
Whole. 
Tales of my power may be a hoax, 
Yet mirth should be increased, 
And this I give to little folks 
At each Thanksgiving feast. 
4. 
HOLIDAY ACROSTIC. 
Plum-pudding and holly, 
And everything joll 
In the train of my first will appear; 
While lilies the purest, 
Hopes sweetest and surest 
Will come when my second draws near. 
My third rushes in with good wishes for all, 
Just after my first has got through with his call; 
And then, after waiting eleven-twelfths of a year, 
My fourth comes along with all sorts of good cheer. 
The initials of these you may call a ome Githe, 
But it helps all your puddings and turkeys to bring. 


5. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 104 letters, is a verse 
quite applicable to November. 

The 56, 1, 6, 30, 33, 8 is furnished. 

The 51, 2, 11, 89, 3, 20 is shivered. 

The 10, 38, 13, 98, 49, 15, 4, 74 is ardent warmth. 

The 81, 5, 14, 32, 40, 9, 35, 21 is “‘Ireland’s flower.” 

The 72, 34, 27, 78, 73, 7 is to ridicule. 

The 12, 100, 19, 57, 90, 59, 82, 16, 99 is thankfulness. 

The 17, 18, 24, 104, 41, 63, 101 is ‘Scotland's flower.” 

The 36, 43, 22, 37, 61, 45 ie minced. 

The 39, 25, 97, 96, 23, 88, 93 is punished. 

The 29, 65, 26, 91, 92, 71 is a border. 

The 85, 31, 28 is a certain animal. 

The 42, 80, 54, 52, 46, 48, 50, 44 is a servant. 

The 60, 47. 54, 53 is to sharpen. 

The 68, G4, 76, 55 is loving. 

The 62, 58, 84, 83 is a garment. 

a 95, 94, 102, 75, 103, 66 is a song by one person 
only. 

The 79, 67, 69, 77 is a head covering. 

The 87, 86, 70 is a male relative. 





diers sometimes do. 





W. S. Reep. 


&aa~ For answers to Puzzles in last number, see 
Companion for Dec. 1st, 
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For the Companion. 


THE MARY AND JOHN. 
A Thanksgiving Story. 1670. 





It was Thanksgiving Day, and the sea meadows lay 
In long russet curves ’round old Dorchester Bay; 
The sturdy oak mansions had opened their halls, 
‘The chimneys had smoked on the Mystic and Charles, 
And Grandfather Minot looked out on the sea— 
The last of the Dorchester He | Se was he— 
And he leaned on his cane, and he said, “They are gone, 
The pilgrims who sailed on the oy and Jo nm, 
That old oe ie ing Day, 
Into Dorchester 


On the settle he sat, and gazed on the sea, 
And questioning Thankful stood there at his knee; 
The blue-birds had gone from the gentians blue, 
And white clouds of gulls o’er the white waters flew, 
“Go, Thankful, and bring me the Bible,” he said, 
And then, where the Israelites murmured, he read, 
Then gazed on the sea—**They are gone, all are gone, 
The pilgrims who came on the Mary and John, 

vat old Thanksgivi ing Day, 

into Dorchester Bay! 


“The Israelites murmured for Egypt,” he said. 

as his locks, silver white, pressed a golden-tressed 
hea 

And he read the blue eyes, and some strange stories told, 

Of Massasoit’s feast on the Thanksgiving old; 

Of the Psalm Day for Liitzen, then gazed on the sea— 

“They longed for the bondage of Egypt,” said he, 

“An Renee back to the past—They are gone, all are 


The Pilgrims who came on the Mary and John, 
That old Thanksgiv ing Day, | 
Into Dorchester Bay!” 


“Fifty times, Father Minot, you say you have seen [ 
The white islands change into islands of green; 
Fifty times in the elms seen the orioles’ wings, 
And heard the red woodpeckers number the springs. 
I love the strange tales of the Pilgrims of yore, 
And of those who first landed on Dorchester’s shore, 
ow they sang on the sea—They are gone, all are gone, 
The Pilgrims who sailed on the Mary and John, 
On that old summer day > 
Into Dorchester Bay. 


“I, too, love the places where good has been done, 

For the field blossoms long that has victory won; 

I love old Point Allerton’s headlands of pine, 

And the oak-shaded beaches that Dorchester line, 

*Twas there, off the Bay, on summer’s first morn 

That our anchor was a from the Mary and John, 

Near yonder green isles—They are gone, all are gone, 

The Pilgrims who came on the Mary and John, | 
On that fresh summer day, | 
Into Dorchester Bay. 


“The Western winds blew through horizons of calm, 
And sweet o’er the wave rose young Maverick’s psalm; | 
‘Then dropped the white sails, and the anchor was cast, | 
And we knelt down to God round the motionless mast, 
And our, crate made, and psalms followed the 


And the bi birds sang with us on the spars in the air. 
er a Thanksgiving Day! They are gone, all are 


The Pilgrims who sang on the Mary and John 
sy th the land birds that day 
In old Dorchester Bay.” 


“But, grandfather, listen: the islands turned gra 
And the north winds came down, and the ice filled the | 


of food there was little; the women lay low 
With fever and hunger; men wandered through snow 
'To buy from the Indian a bushel of corn; 
And returned not the sails of the Afary and John. 
And what did you then? They are gone, all are gone 
Who sailed —— the flag of the Mary and John. 
What LAS all that oe 
By drear Dorchester Bay? 


“You know that the sad heart turns homeward in pain, 
That murmured the Hebrews for Egypt s pt again, 
And I have a question to ask of you he 
On this eve to our home and old leomories dear: 
Did my mother, whose grave now the gentians enfold, 
E’er long for old England and Dorchester old, 
And did you ever murmur, as those who are gone, 
Who sailed on the deck of the Mary and erm 

From the home lands away. 

Far from Dorchester Bay 


“T am glad that you ask me that question to-day, 
And iL, 2 lips shall speak truly by 1 aged Bay; 
A true life has no secrets, but open it 
As the lips of the sea, and the oe of ‘the skies, 
~~ dark winters passed, and the snow changed to 
And the blue birds sang sweet ’mid the violets blue, 
And they never looked back, those pioneers gone, 
They never looked back for ‘the Mary and John, 

In life’s darkest day 

By lone Dorchester Bay. 


“All places are pleasant where good has been done, 
Where freedom and faith have their victories won, 
And your mother was thankful for that summer day 
That brought us, the Pilgrims, to Doi chester Bay. 
*Twas she named yout ho pte one white winter morn; 
May you never look back for the Mary a ohn 
His tears fell on her hair—“They are gone, all are gone, 
The Pilgrims who sailed on the Mary and John, 

That first Thanksgiving Day, 

Into Dorchester Bay.” 


pe gazed on the sea, and the white gulls flew by, 
the twilight of fire left to ashes the sky, 
The woods were all silent, the voiceless winds stayed, 
Till the bell of Neponset rang out o’er the shade, 
And solemn and slow was the bell’s mellow tone; 
On the still air resounded each stroke, deep and lone, 
And its voice seemed to say, “Gone, gone, all are gone, 
Gone the Pilgrims who sailed on the Mary and John,” 
As its tones died away 
Over Dorchester Bay. 


The glad bells of Boston are ringing to-day, 
The old bells are ringing ’round Dorehester Bay, 
And the air filled with music and bell-tones and chimes 
Recalls this true tale of old colony times. 
And I list to the bells as they ring o’er the dee 
And the low mossy mounds where the forefathers sleep, 
And they seem to repeat. “Gone, gone, they are gone, 
The Pilgrims who sailed on the Mary and John, 

Gone forever away 

From old Dorchester Bay.” 


Oh, let us be thankful for heroes like these, 
Who warred with the storms on the land and the seas; 
Whose faith, overcoming the world and its guile, 
Ne’er turned from its course to life's palm-shaded Nile: 
Who held that the hopes of the future outshone 
‘The treasures of fortune, the smiles of the throne. 
Give thanks for such men on the Thanksgiv ing morn, 
Such heroes as sailed on the Mary and J John ! 

Let the bells ring to-day 

Around Dorchester Bay! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 





—_—_—_+@>— 
A NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 


“Mary,” said a lady to her maid, “I am going to 
take the train to-morrow morning at six o’clock,” 


“All ‘ow = "am." 

“Yes. And I shall want you, consequently, to 
wake me up at five o’clock.” 

“Yes’m. But—I s’pose”’— 

“What do you suppose, Mary?” 

“I s’pose you'll r ng the bell for me, ma’am, about 
a quarter to five, so’s I’ll be sure to be awake to call 
you at five, ma’am?” 


—~@>———____ 


“HEAT,” said the teacher, ‘makes things grow 
larger, while the cold causes them to grow smaller.” 


Then eight-year-old Johnnie asked the question, “Is | rect st 


that why the days are shorter in winter?” 
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For flavoring Soups, Sauces and Made Dishes. 











Entirely New. ese 
Can be converted into ¥ 

dozens of Useful and 
Ornamental Articles. 








“OGG 10J [ey Aq quag 











LIEBIG COMPANY'S: 
EXTRACT OF MEAT 


INVALUABLE FOR DYSPEPSIA, 




















AND 


| plates by which the well-merited fa nf of this | 
splendid periodical is maintained. Two parts with six 
. proments, 60 Cents. 
EWSDEALERS, 


THE INTERNATIONAL N NEWS COMPANY, 


& 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Single’ Subscrapttons: recei received for any Foreign Per todical, 


“THE M° MILLAN EANTS" 


Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 








other particulars, showing how we make 
THE CELEBRATED 


BAY STATE PANTS 


FOR $3, 
Vests, $2.25; Coats, $8, 


and OVERCOATS 
at popular 
prices. 






$8 tere Pair, delivered free in U.S. Send 6c. for samples, 
tape measure &c. Lawrence, Webster & Co,, Malone N.Y. 

Send SIX Cents | 
for a sample 


| 


COLLAR 

AND PAIR OF CUFFS | 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 

matt of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 

Reve Perfect fit. Send your size, and for Ill. Cata- 

VERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


WORK 








Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 














urnish 
| rzieh 2 
Co., Boston. We want a trial o 





| logue. 





N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of Baron 


Send 6 cents for samples, rules for measurement, and 






With our 20 years’ experience in this business we ean 
ou with the best goods in the latest styles. 
on guaranteed. arenes? American Express 


BAY STATE PANTS C0., 30 Hawley, Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


DANDRUFF 


should never be neg- 
lected, because its nat- 
ural end is in 


BALDNESS 


“The chief require- 
ment of the hair is 
cleanliness,—thorough 
shampooing for wom- 
en once a fortnight, 
and for men once a 
week. The best agent 
for the purpose is 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP.” 


Made especially for washing the delicate skin of In- 
| iad and for Skin and Sealp Diseases. Eminently 
| adapted for shampooing. Cures Dandruff and Itching, 
| prevents Baldness, stimulates growth of the hair. In- 
valuable for toilet and bath. Prevents chapping and 
chating. Antiseptic, deodorant, 25 cents per cake. All 
druggists. Sample and pamphlet sent for Four Cents. 


THE PACKER M'F CO., 100 Fulton St., New York. 


EVERY FAMILY 


Should have our new 


PATENT EXTENSION 


‘Duplex Lamp 


with the 


Evening Umbrella, 


FOR LIGHTING 


Libraries and Pianos. 


The only perfect light 
for this purpose. 
Send _ 2-cent Stan 
for CATALOGU rE 
Mention Companion, 
| R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers 
| 547 W fashingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


























© F I were a rich old uncle with 
forty nephews, 16 to 4o years 
old, I’d send each one Forest and 
Stream for New Years. It would last 
them a year and every mother’s son 
of them would take to the shooting, 
fishing, yacht or canoe. That is if they 
_were healthy boys and men, and my 
‘nephews would be. A check (40 x 
|4=160) for $160 sent to Forest and 
Stream Publishing Co., New York, 
would settle for it. About the cheap- 
est way for a rich and well-disposed 
old uncle to look out for his forty 
| nephews. 
, | Catalogue No. 1, Books on “Outdoor Life,” sent anes. 


““CAMANTHA 
- SARATOGA” 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’'S WIFE, 6 
& 
< 






READ the 
FUNNIEST 
BOOK yet. 








“Sez he, angrily, Them dumb fools 
believe in supernatural things. Wh 
can’t they believe sunthin’ sensible, 
Why can't they be Methodist.”—Exe- 
tract from book. “I find in this the 
same delicious humor that has made wD 
her works a joy Sorever. — WIL 
CARLETON. ‘ull of genuine wit, & 
with a A on A moral flavor.”— 
REV. O. H, TIFFANY, D. D., “Homes 
ly and jubilant humor—opulent and = 
brilliant."—Hon. 8. 8. Cox, M. CG. & 
“It is an evangel of the bee 4 st, wit- 
tiest, and drollest sarcasm on the 
follies of fashion.”—LUTH. OBSERVER. 





HTL, VM 
“An exceed- 
|i ingly amusing book.”—ROSE ELIZABETH CLEVELAND. 


ge are parts so excruciatingly funny we have had 
to sit back and laugh till the tears came.”—WEEKLY 
WITNEsS. “Unquestionably her best.”"—DETROIT FREE 
Press. It takes off Saratoga follies, firtations, low 
necks, dudes, pug dogs, ete. The (100) pictures by 
“Opper” are “just killing.” People crazy to get it. 


4% NEARLY 50,000 SOLD !!! -e# 
Agents are ye | Thousands of Orders for Holiday Gifts 
Profits from $50 to $100 per week. 

Price, (by Mail or Agent).......0+++-..2.50. Apply to 
_HU BBARD BROS* Philadelphia or r Kansas ity. 




















_— yh above. ial, Bed 
oom an ‘arlor,— 

Suitable for either. CHEAPEST 
inthe market. Send for sample, 
7 outfit cards and circulars. 


$4 Ea. 
If not for sale by dealer, get uD 


club—12—Boxed, Assorted woods, 

$36 Dz. Antique and Mabhog., Rub Finish, 
solid | Polished Brass Trimmings. 

af — cam co thie in one, day, 
saving and earnin LLARS. 

UNIVERSAL AL TRIPOD co., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 



















The only $3 auasenaem 

whee inthe world, with- 
t tacks or nails. 

Finest Calf, perfect 6,2 

and warranted. Congress, sy 

Button and Lace, 

styles toe. As stylish SA 

and durable as those 





stamped 
| w. L. DOUGLAS $2.50 SHO 
celled for peavy, wear. If not sold by your dealer 
_ Write W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
BOYS: Send 50c. for sample Self inking Rubber 
Stamp to printayour name on Cards, etc. 
Latest out. Agents wanted. E.S.Miller & Co.,Newark,.O 
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PUZZLING A LINGUIST. 


A majority of the inhabitants of Prinkipo, an is- 
land southeast of Constantinople, are Greeks, but 
many sojourners there belong to other nationalities. 
The Hon. S. S. Cox, late Minister to Turkey, thus 
gives his experience with a barber of Prinkipo, who 
was determined to discover his nationality. The bar- 
ber himself might have been either a Greek, a Mal- 
tese, a Slav, Bulgarian, or Montenegrin, and had an 
extraordinary knowledge of tongues: 


“You have been here long? 

I reply in Bohemian, ‘Ne.’ 

“You are here for your health?” 

I reply in Danish, affirmatively and negatively, 
“Ja, nei, min herre.” This puzzles him. 

“An army gentleman perhaps?” . 

I reply in Hungarian, ‘“‘Jgen” (yes). 

“Your vessel is at Constantinople?” 

I answer in Italian, ‘‘Si, signore.” 

“You will bring your vessel to Prinkipo 

It is the modern Greek in which I reply, ‘‘ Nae veva- 
yos.” He is thunderstruck; it is evidently his mother 
tongue. When he asks me in French, ‘Will your 
vessel touch at Athens?” I respond in Polish, “‘ Tak” 
(no). 

“You will visit Egypt?” 

“Sim, senhor.” ‘This is Portuguese for ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“You have never been in Egypt?” 

I respond in Swedish, “Ja,” adding in Roumanian 
the affirmative, “‘ Gie.” 

He believes he has fixed my nationality, and that I 
come from some Balkan province, and he asks: 

“Have you been in Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, 
Montenegro and Herzegovina?” I give him, in Rou- 
miunian, an emphatic negative. 

“You have been quite a traveller?” This suggests 
Chinese as a fitting language, and I say, ‘ She.” 

“You like the Chinese, monsieur?” 

I answer promptly in the negative, “Puh 

He then asks if I have visited Jerusalem. 
spond in Arabic, ‘*Na'am.” 

«You like Constantinople?” 

I answer, in a sweet Japanese accent, ‘Sama, 
san !”” 

‘Perhaps you have been in America?” 

“Waal, yaas, I guess.” 

Then began a fusillade of questions and replies. 

“You have lived in Paris?” 

“Jamais.” 

“Been to Genoa?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“Ah, you are English!” 

“Yok!” an intense Turkish negative. 

“French?” 

** Non.” 

“German?” 

“* Nein.” 

“Well,” said he, taking breath, ‘will you tell me, 
mohsieur, where you do come from?” 

“Don’t you remember the only nation in the world 
where the barber is as good as a king?” I said 
proudly. 

“Oh, Switzerland!” 

“No, I am not Swiss.” 

And so the matter rested, but next day the Minis- 
ter found that his identity had been discovered. 


” he asks. 
’ 
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FOOLISH PARENTS. 


The fashion of spoiling children by over-indulgence 
is prevalent enough in the United States, but the 
most ridiculous case on record comes from across the 
water. A young French couple had been invited to 
a dinner-party of twenty persons, but did not appear 
at the appointed hour. 


The eighteen punctual guests, as well as the host 
and hostess, waited till further waiting seemed use- 
less, and finally the banquet began with two empty 
chairs. When dinner was half-over in walked the 
absentees. They looked a little foolish, but proceeded 
to make their apology, quite as if it were a matter of 
course. 

It seemed that their little girl of three years old 
had been put to bed just as they were setting out, 
and when they went into her chamber to bid her 
good-night, she suddenly exclaimed, “Mamma, I 
won't let you go!” 

Mother and father pleaded in vain. The child was 
inexorable, and, seeing her advantage, soon increased 
her demands. Not only must her parents remain at 
home, but they must straightway undress and go to 
bed. They resisted at first, and explained that they 
had accepted an invitation and must keep their en- 
gagement. But all in vain. The little tyrant grew 
more and more imperious, and actually threatened to 
ery. That beat them, as the mother expressed it. 

“Of course, when the sweet child told us she was 

oing to cry we were forced to yield; it would have 

en monstrous to cause her pain simply for our 
pleasure; so I begged Henri to cease his efforts to 
persuade her, and we both took off our clothes and 
went to bed. As soon as the little darling was asleep 
we got up dressed again, and here we are, with a 
thousand apologies for being so late.” 


2 
or 


NOBODY OR SOMEBODY. 


One way to learn a thing is to study its opposite. 
An exchange, accordingly, tells its readers how to be 
a “nobody,” believing, no doubt, that whoever reads 
the recipe carefully will get at least a hint as to how 
to become somebody : 





It is easy to be nobody. Go to the drinking-saloon 
to spend your leisure time. You need not drink much 
now; just a little beer or some other drink. 

In the meantime, play dominoes, checkers, or 
something else to kill time, so that you will be sure 
not to read any useful books. 

If you read anything, let it be a dime novel of the 
day; thus go on, keeping your stomach full and your 
head empty, and yourself playing time-killing games, 


and in a few years you will be nobody, unless vou | 


should turn out a drunkard or a professional gambler, 
either of which is worse than nobody. 





LAST YEAR BOOK. 


A last year’s almanac is proverbially cheap, and a 
Chinese almanac out of date ought to be as cheap as 
any kind of literature, particularly among those who 
cannot read a word of the language. 

Further on we entered a Chinese shop and bought 
a Chinese book. It was illustrated profusely with 
wood-cuts. After some haggling we gave eighteen 
pence for it. 

“Nice book, John?” 

‘Welly good book!” at which the surrounding pig- 








How Can You have Thanksgiving without a supply 

of Wood’s “Genuine Selected Spices” for your goodies. 
tacts? 2s nasal 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, and requires a 

constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [4Adv. 


pt ili a= SASS 
Perfect work in every partof the United States 
Watch Co.’s Waltham Watch. (Adv. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO.’S 
WORSTED DEPT. 


In this department, which we have recently enlarged, 
will be found a complete stock, embracing Germantown 
Yarns, at 16c.a skein, or $1.40 a pound; Zephyr Wor- 
steds, 8c. lap; Scotch, léc. a 2-oz. skein; Spanish, 20c.a 
2-oz. skein; Saxony Yarns, lic. a l-oz. skein; Frosted 
Ice on Tinsel Balls, 85c. an oz., 8c. a ball; Embroidery 
Silk. assorted, 25 skeins, 12/sc.; Etching Silk, 5c. a skein, 
50c. a dozen; Flourishing Thread, in all colors, linen, 
4c. a skein, 45c. a dozen. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Address SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PEES PH 
ILKS 2.252 


THE MOST DESIRABLE 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR LADIES 


All Goods Warranted as represented or 
Money refunded. For richness of cvlor, superior 
finish, and wearing qualities our goods are not excelled 
by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have 
had 50 years’ experience in the manufac.ure of Silks. 
Make no mistake, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 
Samples sent free on “ppc. 

0. Ss. CHAFFEE & SO 
Mansfield C 


















% SAVED 


B urchasing di- 
rest trom the man- 


N, 
entre, Conn. 








EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by 


RAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
S6 KINGSTON STREETS | oot 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., New York. 

1199 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

279 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 
DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH Dress Goods and 
Garments. Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without ripping. 
Goods received and returned by mail and express; = 
so called for and delivered free within city limits. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mannfacturing Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 


Will retail fashionable F 
and 








urs 
Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This will afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct | 
from the Manufacturer at low- | 
est poscible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 











FRENCH SYSTEM 
OF DRESS CUTTING AND FITTING. 
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All other so-called French Systems are BOGUS. 





Send two (2) cent stamp for 32-page book, which full 
explains what the Stan to, and gives a camber of tenth 
monialt, Address, JAMES McCALL & CO., 
Mention this publication, 46 East 14th Street, New York. 














EKVERY 


SPOOL. 


WARRANTED 


1OO01LUo PAGE PAM 
RULES FOR T G 
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EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of_above as well as the celebrated 


Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 


Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 


LADIES’ 


BOOTS 
ONLY $2.00. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| New boo 


dress ; light, flexible and cleanly ; 
do not retain perspiration; are 
cooler and more comfortable than 
cotton, hair, wool, or other heat 


| ting the dress as desired by the 
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BRIGGS & COS PATENT TRANSFER PAPERS | 
are the best in the world for stamping on Plush,Velvet, | 
Silk, Linen, &c., for embroidery or painting. All thatis , 


required is to place the paper on the material to be 
stamped, and pass a warm iron over the back of the 
paper and it leaves a clear impression on the goods. To 
stamp Plush or Velvet pass the iron very lightly over 
the paper. 25 sample designs sent on receipt of 25 cents. 

owing all latest designs sent i 
Lb cents. Use BRIGGS & CO.’S IMPORT 
Embroidery. 


BRIGGS & CO., 104 Franklin St, New York 
THE HEALTH BRAIDED 


WIRE DRESS FORM. 


A new and improved article of 








ED SILKS for | 


ing appliances. Can be made 
small, medium, or large, by fit- 


wearer. They are covered with 
fine lace netting. 

Sold by milliners and dress- 
makers everywhere. Sent by 
mail on receipt of retail price 
(75 cents), if you do not find 
them in stores. Price-lists to 
dealers on application. 


The WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











1. BELT HOSE SUPPORTER. Prevents pain 

in hips and back; adjusts itself to every movement of 
the person. Price, by mail, each, 35 cents. 
2. MAGIC GARTER. Covers front of leg only, 
yermit free circulation, leaves no mark, Will not tear 
ise; can be worn above or below knee. Price, by mail, 
per pair, 10 cents. 

3. STOCKINET BIB. Waterproof, absorbent. 
Can be washed. Price, by mail, 25 cents. | 

4. COMBIN 10 OSE SUPPORTER | 

ND VENUS BELT. Worn under corset as hose 
and also bandage supporter. Price, by mail, each, 50 cts. 
5. CORSET HOSE SUPPORTER with patent | 
swing piece. Price, by mail, each, 25 cents. 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 7 Mercer St., N. Y. 


‘ 











ALOGUE containing cuts 
of 6000 STAMPING 
PATTERNS, with 
size and price. 

Order Part 1, Price 25c. 


Bentley’s Art Needlework, 


12 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


Corticelli Purse Twist. 








COLOR EV 


Fabrics and Fanc 
ble and economica 


on receipt of | Dyes. One package color: 








Unequalled for Silk, Wool, Cotton, and all 
Goods. Brilliant, Dura- 
V. Any one can use them. 


32 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH. 


The PUREST, STRONGEST and FASTEST of all 

's one to four pounds of Dress 

Goods, Carpet Rags, Yarns, etc. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for Sam- 
le Card, directions for coloring Photos., doing Fancy 
york, and making Ink. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


DIAMOND PAINTS, 10 CENTS. 





GOLD, SILVER, BRONZE and COPPER. 





Let every uncomfortable woman 
know it—There is an easy corset 
for her: and faultless. 

Here is the proof: Jf zt isn’t 
all you expect and more, return it. 
You will get your money without 


‘aword. But you won't return it. 


Ordinary shapes, $1.35; $1.65; $2. Nursing, $1.50. 
Abdominal, $2. Send waist-measure, and mention if 
long or short waisted. 


We send by mail if your mer- 
chant hasn’t got it yet. If he has 
it, Ais terms are the same as ours. 

All we want is to get the news 
to you. The corset will do the rest. 

Crotty Brotuers, Chicago. 


FALL AND WINTER 


Dress Goods. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Offer among their large as- 
sortment of Fall Dress Goods, 
the following Special Lines: 

One line of fine Diagonal 
Serge 65cts. per yard; worth 
85 cts. 

Also one line of Camels’ Hair 
Cloth 75 cts. per yard; good 
value for $1.00. 

ORDERS From any part of 


BY the country will re- 
ceive careful and 
MAIL 


prompt attention. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and {Ith St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 














CAUTION, Purchasers should notice carefully 
the BLACK SPOOL, with the name CORTICEL- 
Ll on oneend. The genuine is put up only in this 
way. Sold by enterprising dealers, who can be sup- 
plied at our agency, No. 18 Summer street, Boston. 








Retail Everywhere for $3.00. 
Sizes 234 to 7, D and E widths. 
We send these Boots, in 
either kid or goat, or glove- 
top kid-foxed, . 

| ay on receipt of 
wo Dollars. Send for 











tails were convulsed with laughter. 
We seized a passing Chinaman—“Read this!” 
“Ah! welly good dook—one year book—days, 


moons—last year book—him no good now!”’ 
The rascally Chinese had sold us an old almanac! 


PRICE-LIST. 


Mention Com- 
panion. 






See large advt. in Premium List, page 485. 


| CONSUMERS’ BOOT & SHOE GO., Box 3305, Boston, Mass. 





OUR LATEST BOOK, 1887 EDITION, 


| Contains full directions for making the new style 
of purse, as well as more than roo other valuable 
illustrated rules. Sent to any address on receipt of 
6 cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


FOR SAMPLE POSTPAID. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPAN] ION. 




















A YANKEE HUSKING. 
(Written in 1793.) 


And now, the cornhouse filled, the harvest home, 
The invited neighbors to the husking come 2S 
A frolic scene, where work and mirth and play 
Unite their charms to chase the hours away. 
Where the huge heap lies centred in the ball, 
The lamp suspended from the cheerful wall 
Brown, corn-fed nymphs and strong, hard-handed 
pau x, 

Alternate ranged, extend in circling rows 
Assume their seats, the solid mass attack : 
The song, the lau h, alternate notes resound, 

And the sweet cider trips in silence rounc. 
The laws of husking every wight can tell, 
And sure no laws he ever keeps so a: 
For each red ear a general kiss he 
With each smut ear he smuts the eahtoss 
But when to some sweet maid a prize is cast, 
Red as her lips and taper as her waist, 
She walks the round and culls one favored beau, 
Who leaps the luscious tribute to bestow. 
Various the sports, as are the wits and brains 
Of well pleased lasses and contending swains; 
Till the vast mound of corn is swept away, 
And he that gets the last ear wins the day. 
Meanwhile, the housewife urges all her care 
The well-earned feast to hasten and prepare. 
The sifted meal already waits her hand, 
a milk is strained, the bowls — order ane: 

The fire flames high; and as a 
The headlong stream which o’er the wat aon breaks, 
Foams, roars and rages with incessant toils, 
So the vexed cauldron rages, roars and boils. 
First with clean salt she seasons well the food 
Then strews the flour and thickensall the flood. 
Long o’er the simmering fire she lets it stand; 
To stir it well demands a stronger hand, 
The husband takes his turn, and round and round 
‘The ladle flies. At last the toil is crowned, 
When to the board the thronging huskers pour, 
And take their seats as at the corn before. 

—Joel Barlow. 








STRETCHING A POINT. 


One of the bright people who live in the world of 
fiction says that his father and mother had two 
staple topics of conversation. On their good days 
they discussed what they should like to eat, and on 
their bad days moaned over what they had eaten. 
Imagine their exasperation, second only to that of | 
Tantalus, in sharing an American Thanksgiving—a 
festival devoted not only to the uplifting of the spir- 
itual nature, but the satisfaction of a good appetite. 





There was once a dyspeptic, whose disease was as 


much a matter of the nerves as anything, and he| — 


was accustomed to ask his relatives such crucial | 
questions as these : 

“ Will it hurt me to eat a doughnut? 
opinion?” 

If the answer was unwaveringly encouraging, he 
enjoyed his meal, and was seldom sorry that he had 
indulged in it. 

“Frank,” said he to his brother, as they sat down 
to their Thanksgiving dinner, ‘do you think I might 
eat a bit of fowl?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“You don’t think it will hurt me?” 

“I am quite sure of it.” 

Accordingly the rete yielded to the spirit of 
the day, and gave himself up, without stint, to the 
pleasures of the table. 

An hour later he sought his brother. 

“Frank,” said he, solemnly, ‘I shall never believe 
in you again. I followed your advice, and I’d better 
have eaten a crust—a dry crust!” 

The adviser was not going to relinquish, without a 
struggle, his reputation as oracle. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, with uplifted brows and 
outspread hands, “you asked me if I thought you 
could indulge in a bit of the fowl. I didn’t say you 
were equal to a whole American eagle!” 


What is your 





SOMEBODY’S GRANDPA. 


The New York Tribune tells the following story nnd 
a little girl whose principles, if more generally prac. | 
tised, would make the whole world better. It is of a} 
little girl, with jet-black hair and eyes, who lives in a 
tenement-house in Seventh Avenue, not far from 
Thirtieth Street. 


An infirm old man was tottering along the Avenue 

pang de her home when a boy, intent on mischief, stole 

behind. The boy had a piece of string with a bent 

pln fastened to one end and a dead rat to the other. 

e skilfully stuck the pin into one of the old man’s 

coat-tails and then stood with a demoniacal grin on 
his face to watch the result. 

At that moment the girl appeared upon the scene. 
She bounded forward and gave the boy a resounding 
whack in the face, changing his half-uttered shout of 
derision into a howl of dismay. Then she tore the 
string loose from the old man’s coat and flung the | 
carcass of the rat at the boy. The old man, who ap- 
peared to be very deaf, trudged on without noticing 
what had happened. The boy squared himself in a 
defensive attitude and howled out, “What d’you 
want ter hit me fur?” 

“Teddy Burns,” she said, “you are real mean. 
Would you like to have a boy tie a rat to your grand. 
pa’s coat-tail, just as if he were a dog?’ 

“That old feller aint your grandpa, is he?” 

“Well, no; but he’s somebody's grandpa, and” | 
(with an xed boyy" stamp of her foot) “‘you are a) 
very wicked 

After that puting shot the little miss walked into | 
the house with dignity, and the boy threw the rat | 
into the gutter. 








+ 
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ALWAYS GRUMBLING. 


The grumbler is a grumbler partly by nature and 
partly by force of habit. It is not often that he is | 
brought to see and acknowledge the absurdity of the 
practice. In the case of the young Irishman who is 
reported below he was honest enough to own that | 
the fault was with himself and not with New Zea- | 
land which he was running down. | 


“‘Arrah! this country is no good,” said he, “the best 
of the land’s all taken up, and you can’t get work 
when you want it—and little enough wages, too.” 

When he was cross-examined, he admitted that he 
had been five weeks at harvesting and was twenty- 
five pounds in pocket. 

“Troth, that’s a fact,” said he; “I cleared five 

— a week. You see I’m one of those chaps 

hat’s always grumbling, and don’t know when 
they’re well off.” 





GuIDE (explaining a mountain view to a party) : 
and committed suicide. 


m melancholy? 
Guide—No, ma’am. From Boston.—Judge. 


For Coughs, Coldsand eeneeuntines use Vege- 
table Pulmonary Balsam. Cutler Bros., Boston, Mass. 
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We have heard of some marvellous soaps 
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“HOME EXERCISER,’/or Brain Work- 
ers & Sedentary People. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
ymnasium. Takes but 6 in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, durable, comprehen- 
sive. a Send for Circ’r. “HOME 
SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE,” 
16 E. 14th St. & 713 5th Ave.,N.Y. Prof, 
D.L.VowD.Wm. Blakie, author of “How to Get Strong, 
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established reputation as the best in the market. 
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Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
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camped on each Bustle. 
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ARABIAN JOINT OIL. 


| A most wonderful discovery for producing a high de- 
oe of elasticity to the joints and — _— of the human 
body; it also removes aches and pain 


USED BY GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Perfectly harmless, yet haw go mol effective. The oy 
oil of the kind ever offered to the pubis. Price, $1.00; 
sample, 50 cts. Agents wanted. A liberal discount to 
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| a remarkable curative power over Weak 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lang, Asthma. In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. Combining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
sungs, Rheu- 
matism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 


| Kidneys and Bowels. Many persons would recover their 


health by the timely use of PARKER'S GINGER TONIC. 
It is frequently a source of a life and strength to the 
“Hi cents at Druggist 

Iscox & CO., 163 William St., New York. 


D. NEEDHAWM’S SONS, 
116-118 ry thy Street, 
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And Fluid a 
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best Blood Purifier known. 
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tion, Piles, Whooping Cough 
and all Blood Diseases.Sen 
for circular. Mention paper. 
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a Hartman Patent Steel Wire Door 
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HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
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Gold-Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of all kinds 
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and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. ‘DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETs of 44 pieces, or 
DINNER SzEts of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST 
of other Lay ae We carry the largest stock, and do 
the largest Tea ffee business, in Boston. Send 

stal (and a Ty this paper). for our large illustrated 

rice and Premium Lis pages, containing also 
Cash Prices for our Premiums, at less than Whole- 
sale Prices. GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
801 Washington Street, , Boston, Mass. _ 
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THE PRINCESS NEEDLE CASKET. 
AN ELEGANT GIFT. — In book form, containing 4 rs of tne celebrated 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
‘subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontin —R that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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IN A SWARM OF BEES. 


Schweinfurth gives the following description of a 
painful encounter which he and his men once had on 





Barry’s Tricopherous sells more than all other hair 

preparations together,proof positive of excellence.[ Adv. 
aan ; 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Its record of forty years is 

one of triumph over blood diseases. (Adv. 


sities 
“*T will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 


SCROLL SAWS, TOOLS, 
and all material used by the Scroll Sawyer, 
sor Woodworker. Send4cts.in stamps for 
large Lllus. Catalogue of Saws, Tools, De- 
signs, &c. Or send 10 cts, for the Catalogue, 
wa handsome 1 nt Pattern, and 20 
COUPON OFFERS. We have the largest 
meaam stock of Scroll Saw guods in the U.S. 

HN WILKINSON CO.,75 & 77 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


To reduce our stock of music we will send by mail the 


BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 


Waltzes, with 68 pieces, full sheet music size, including 

songs, marches, quadrilles (with calls), by Mendelssohn, 

Beethoven, Mozart, etc., for only 20 cts. Satisfaction 
iven or money refunded. ITE WINGS, and 
00 songs, words and music, 8 cts. 

L. L. HATHAWAY, 339 WASH. ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 
the greatest durability. The deep 
fluting makes it hold more water 
than any other board. hard- 
wood frame, firmly held to- | 
gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 
economy. The gern raised 
against this board comes from 
dealers, who say “they last too 
long.” If your grocer refuses to pro- 
cure this board for you, write us. ?fansche 
midt, Dodge Co.248-20 W Polk St.Chicago, 


# ANT CUSTOM- 


MADE. 
TAILOR’S PRICE on 


these GOODS 86 & $8 

Our record for past six 

mos.: Jncrease in business 
500 per cent, misfits, 2 in each 400 pair sold; 
90 po cent. of packages of samples sent out 
sell pants. Compare with others, and take the 
best. Money refunded for any cause. 
Samples,linen iUFAGTOR and directions, 
6 cents. ANUFACTURERS PANT 
.» Whitman, Mass, Mention paper. 


NO MCRE ROUND SHOULDERS ! 
Knickerbocker Shoulder Brace 
and Suspender combined. Expands 
the Chest, prevents round shouliers. 
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the White Nile with some very small but powerful | 


enemies. The boat was being towed by the crew. As | 
the rope was drawn along through the grass on the 


banks, it happened that it disturbed a swarm of bees. 
In a moment, like a great cloud, they burst upon the 


men who were dragging; every one of them threw | 


himself headlong into the water, and hurried to re- 
gain the boat. The swarm followed at their heels, 
and in a few seconds filled every nook and cranny of 
the deck. What a scene of confusion ensued may 
readily be imagined: 


Without any foreboding of ill, I was arranging my 
plants in my cabin, when I heard all around me a 
scampering, which I took at first to be merely the 
frolics of my people. 

I called out to inquire the meaning of the noise 
but only got excited gestures and reproachful looks 
in answer. The cry of “Bees! bees!” soon broke 
upon my ear, and I proceeded to light a pipe. 

My attempt was entirely in vain; in an instant 
bees in thousands are about me, and I am mercilessly 
stung all over my face and hands. To no purpose do 
I try to protect my face with a handkerchief, and the 
more violently I fling my hands about, so much the 
more violent becomes the impetuosity of the irritated 
insects. The maddening pain is now on my cheek, 
now in my eye, nowin my hair. The dogs from un- 
der my bed burst out frantically, overturning every- 
thing in their way. 

—e well nigh all control over myself, I fling 
myself in despair into the river; I dive down, but all 
in vain, for the stings rain down still upon my head. 
Not heeding the warnings of my people, I creep 
through the reedy grass to the swampy bank. The 
grass lacerates my hands, and I try to gain the main- 
land, hoping to find shelter in the woods. 

All at once four powerful arms seize me, and drag 
me back with such force that I think I must be 
choked in the mud. I am compelled to go back on 
board, and flight is not to be thought of. 

In the cooling moisture I had so far recovered my 
self-possession that it occurred to me to drag out a 
sheet in which to envelope myself, and this measure 
at last gave me some protection, but I had first grad- 
ually to crush the bees which I had inclosed with me 
within this covering. Cowering down convulsively, 
I lingered out thus three full hours, whilst the buzz- 
ing continued uninterruptedly, and solitary stings 
penetrated periodically through the linen. 

Meantime, by great self-denial and courage on the 
ais of my people, my large dog was brought on 

oard to me, and covered with cloths; the other was 
unfortunately lost; in all likelihood was stung to 
death. 

By degrees every one became equally passive as 
myself; at length perfect silence reigned on board; 
the bees subsided into quietness. 

That evening, and for the next few days, I felt 
ready for an encounter with half a score of buffaloes, 
or a brace of lions, rather than have anything more 
todo with bees, and this was a sentiment in which 
all the ship’s company heartily concurred. 


2 
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CONVENTIONAL FORGIVENESS. 


It is comparatively easy to forgive an offence, but 
most people, after doing that, conscientiously refrain 
from forgetting it. 


“I am sure I forgive her, as I wish to be forgiven,” 
said a woman who had violently quarrelled with a 
relative. “I lay up nothing against her. She’s 
treated me like a dog, and if I’d had any spirit, I 
should have resented it before. I wouldn’t trust her 
as far as I could see her, and as for speaking to her, 
I wouldn’t lower myself to that! But I don’t believe 
in treasuring up wrath, and so I’ve forgiven her for 
all the wickedness she’s tried to compass against me. 
She didn’t succeed in it, and she never will succeed, 
jn I'll keep my eye on her, and outwit her at every 

urn. 
favor, she may whistle for it.” 








FAILED IN PERFORMING. 

Little Mabel had been promised some bonbons ex- 
actly like those she had had at a birthday party a 
month before, but as her need of them did not seem 
very pressing, the sweetmeats were not immediately 


forthcoming. 
“Dear me! I did promise you some, didn’t I?” 
“Yes,” said Mabel, in gentle reproach, “there’s 
been a good deal of promise about them, and very 


One day, as her mother was setting out on a shop- 
ing expedition, Mabel said, persuasively, “You 
now my bonbons, mamma!” 





And if it ever comes in my way to do her a 


oe Seen 


| Consumption, by no means despair. There is a safe and 





A perfect Skirt-supporter for Ladies, 
No harness; simple: unlike »1l others. 


eral Stores, or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 4 
$1.50 silk-faced, Send chest measure 
around the body, Address 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO. 
N. A. JOHNSON, Prop., Easton, Pa. 


Reliable 






Carpenter Organ 


Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action. 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 









provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up, 

arranted for 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy = Buy no Or- 
gan until you have seen our Cata- 
logue. Free to any address, 


E. P. Cagpentes Co., 
(Est. 1850.) rattleboro’, Vt. 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 





THE WOOLLEY MAGNETIC ENGINE. 


Price, Complete with Battery, only $35. 
Will drive any ordinary Family Sewing-Machine at 


orice list free. Address 
AGNETIC ENGINE CoO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
See Large Adv. in Premium List Edition, Page 446, 
The Improved 


RIGHT SPEEDY’ 


CORN SHELLER. 
Will shell the largest and 
smallest corn perfectly ; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per 
hour. It is the best hand 
Sheller made and sells 
the fastest. Warranted for 
5years. Price, 
somely nickle-plat 


Big Discountsto Agents. 


If no agent in your vicinity, 
I will send Sheller, express 
aid, on receipt of price. 


fe send for CIRCULAR. 
Curtis Goddard, Alliance, 0. 


day. Catalogue - 
WOOLLEY 
































and Type- 
writing, 


Tel hy, Book-kee 
‘in: s edicite. aetna 


3@) tevoeRarny 


Pp, Correspondence, 
Arithmetic, &c. oung 
men and women taught to earn 
a ae . given i 
Ppreparation for honorable posi- 
Coden Torus reasonable. Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cata- 
logue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


the voice, and full of patented im- | 


ar. average running expense of less than one cent per 


533 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
AKER’ 


Breaks coe 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 









BARGAIN—Valses Venezolanos— 


hed a 
A book of 26 beautiful Spanish Airs, easily 
arranged, for 25 cents in 


yer stamps. 
A. CORTADA & CO.,6 E. 14th St., New York. 


EWANDO’S 


FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, 
2 WEsT M4iTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 
GOODS SENT by MAIL or EXPRESS, 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED WHOLE. 
’ FINEST WORK IN THE COUNTRY. 
Branch offices and agencies in all large cities in the East. 















admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, and 
all Scrofulous Humors, 

To the Consumptive.—Let those who languish 
under the fatal severity of our climate through any pul- 
monary complaint, or even those who are in decided 
sure remedy at hand, and one easily tried. “ Wilbor’s 
Compound of Cod Liver Oil and Phosphates,” without 
possessing the very nauseating flavor of the Oil as for- 
merly used, is endowed by the Phosphate with a healing 
property which renders the oil doubly efficacious. Re- 
markabie testimonials of its efficacy can be shown. Sold 
by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


fy THE Toy 
the child 


likes best! 














. i “be found in 
family and may be obtained from ‘all Toy 
alers, Stationers and Educational Dep6ts. The 
Price-list will be forwarded gratis on application to 


F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


- NEW YORK, 310, BROADWAY or LONDON E.C., 
1, RAILWAY PLACE, FENCHURCH STREET. 























THE GREAT 


Give away as premium 

the sale of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner,Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,etc. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 eceewien $10 and $12 
rated TEA SETS of 44 &56 pieces 

orders. STEM-WIN 
1! with $ } & outs. GOLD 
8s ets 0 eces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
le Send us your address and mention this paper; 
we will mail you our Club Book containingacomplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


_ 210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


#5) A Minister's Story. 
NS I expect to be believed in all I am 
&*. about to say. I write for the good of 


others. I was long troubled with a 
severe Bladder and 


Kidney Disorder, 
and painful gravel deposits. I used 
Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, and 
now I want to make known the good 
it has done me. The disease has re- 
laxed its hold, and I look forward to 
spending the balance of my life free 
from bodily torture, and with a heart 
grateful for the medicine which affords me so pleasant a 
he oe Rev. 8S. C. CHANDLER, Lebanon Springs, 
. ¥. Alldruggists. $1; 6for $5. | 
Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 

Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y. 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver and 
Blood Disorders, Mention this paper. 


LEGS & ARMS 


(ARTIFICIAL) WITH 


RUBBER FEET & HANDS. 


Indorsed by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, the most eminent Sur- 
geons, and over 8, er- 
sons wearing them, residing 
in all parts of the world. 


The Rubber Foot and Hand 
possess the most natural ap- 
arance, the greatest dura- 
Binit and comfort of all arti- 
ficial limbs. 


Large illustrated pamphlet 


and copyright formula for 
——s measurement sent 
e. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


A. A. MARKS, 


CHI 


is to those forming clubs for 
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any other 


Address 





little perform !” 





40 cents; 





$1.00 Worth Lovely Christmas Cards 


PUBLISHERS, MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT. 


t2@™ Try our big package of Beautiful Scrap Pictures, for fancy 
work, ete. ete.; ‘contains almost 1,000, splendidly assorted, only 


For 24 Cents! 


We can and will sell Christmas and New Year Cards cheaper than 
This year we make an ASSORTED 
PACKAGE at only 24 cents, postpaid, which contains 20 extra 
nice cards, worth, at retail, $1. 


manufacturer. 


We send three packages for 60 cents 


KELSEY & CO., 


701 Broadway, New York. 









Cuticura 
a Positive Cure 
for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
>Disease— 

== from —= 
PimMPLEs to SCROFULA. 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 
WO stantly relieved by a warm bath with CUTICURA 
SoapP, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 


This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 
cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
seall head, dandruff, and — species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL ¢o.. Boston, Mass. 

62 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pl 





~ 





PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP. 





The Wonderfal “K-Wren” Remedies, 


THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 


TRADE MARK. 


“It’s only a cold: I shall be 
better to-morrow.” 

Ah! how many have said that 
to wake up in the morning with 
a raging fever and all of the 
symptoms of that dread de- 
stroyer, Pneumonia, 

Why not make assurance 
doubly sure, and get a bottle of 
the wonderful K-Wren Cough 
Balsam, which 
will cure a cold ina single night? 
Testimonials by the thousands, 
telling of the wonderful cures 
effected by these remedies, could 
be given if space would permit. 
It is sheer madness—it is worse, 
it is suicide—to let that hacking 
cough go, when a bottle of the 
wonderful K-Wren Cough Bal- 
sam will give almost instant 
relief. 

byl Troches are a 3 oy —, 
and the more powerful Balsam =". : 
to be used at night and morning. REGISTERED. 
K-Wren Troches cure hoarseness instantaneously. 

A family where there are young children might as 
well be without flour in the house as the K-Wren Cough 
Balsam and Troches, for croup and sore throat stand no 
chance before them, any more than any other disease of 
the throat and lungs, Clergymen, public singers, actors, 
and lawyers pronounce them simply indispensable. 

All druggists keep them, and in places where there are 
no drug stores the K-Wren Troches will be mailed on 
receipt of price, postpaid. The Balsam will be sent by 
express, charges prepaid, when ordering six or more 
bottles at a time. 

K-Wren Troches. price 10, 15, and 25 cts. per box. 
K-Wren Cough Balsam, price 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 


CHARLES 0. KEEP, Sole Agent, 49 Exchange PI., N.Y. 


QUICK CURES. 


PROMOTES HEALTH STRENGTH & ENERGY. 
aN rr. 
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COTTS GENUIN 
INDIGESTION uit at CORSET. 
— NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which Electricity or Magnetism may not bene- 
fit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
own physician will inform you. 

The celebrated Dr. W. A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army, lately lectured upon this subject. and 
advised all medical men to make trial of these 
agencies, describing at the same time most remark- 
able cures he had made, even in cases which would 
seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
patients all over the world, endorsing and com- 
mending our goods. We will cheerfully send pam- 
phlets containing specimens of this testimony if 
you still doubt. 

PRICE LIST. 
Regular Standard Belt....fall power $3.00 
Extra-fine Red Satin....... . ¥ 
7 7 “ $5 & 10.00 


Nerve & Lung Invigo 
ceceee 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
1.0 50 


LEC 


*) 












0, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 

Flesh Brushes «. 2.0. cccccccscccccccces 3. 00 
Chest Protector ll power 3.00 
b “2 = 50 
Sciatic Appliance — 8.00 
. iil .00 

Shoulder ‘“ = 5.00 
Knee Caps. oe 5.00 
Anklets.... eccce oo ied 3.00 
Be ie ccevecesseccossescoece pid 2.50 
Insoles all sizes, per pote » .50 
Office Caps, 83.00; S eeping Cape...... 3.08 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full power 5.00 
Hair Curler, 50 cts. Tooth B -. 50 


rush..... 
Improved Elastic Trusses, Single...... 


ouble.... 5.00 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON 
APPROVA! 


i, Postpaid, on receipt of price, with 
Scents added for acking or registration, and we 
guarantee sa 


e delivery into your hands. one 
will be refunded if not just as represented. Remit 
in Post-office Money Order, Draft, Check. or in 
currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In 
ordering, kindly mention this paper, and state exact 
size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make 
all remittances payable to 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietor: 











three for $1.00. 
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| In an hour the squad returned. They found the 
third sentinel dead upon the ground. The Zouaves 
were struck with horror. 
“I will stand guard the rest of the night myself,” 
| said Louzeau. 
He took up his position behind the bush, and sent 
| away the squad, with orders to return in an hour. 
When they came back the light of dawn was faintly 
shining. They saw Louzeau sitting on the ground 
and calmly smoking his pipe, by the side of the body 
of a gigantic Kabyle. 








Breakfast is incomplete without a cup of ““Wood’s | 
Old Dutch Java Coffee.” Thos. Wood & Co., Boston. 











O's NATIONAL BALL GAME (played with 2 
dice and nine counters). Professional players and 
experts in base ball pronounce it a perfect game, inter- 
esting in every point, holding the closest attention until 
theend. A game for men as well as boges easily learn 
and exciting. All the brilliant plays of the professional 
game are possible in the 21 combinations formed by the 
throws of two dice. The ay commends its merits. 
Printed in six colors, highly ornamented, size 18 x 18. 
Each game includes a dice-cup, dice and counters and 
full instructions. Price, Complete y mail, 50 cents. 
AL & BROS. 








Near by, at his right, was what appeared to be a | 
Zouave on guard, but it turned out to be the hood 
and jacket of Louzeau skilfully placed on the stalk 
of a cactus. 

It was a trap which had deceived the Kabyles and 
revealed their trick. They had hidden themselves in | 
bushes, or rather disguised themselves as bushes, 

| surrounding their bodies with branches in such a 
way that they could not be distinguished from the 
. other bushes around them. When tlie sentinels were 
We a not, friends whom chance had | left alone, they stole upon them and beheaded them 

Terese tte erstrmcsaane, | "ithe strate of the ew. 
Yetin that brief vthewig > unattered thought In this battalion of Zouaves there was a soldier 
We felt, I knew, of truest friendship more named Foutrain, who had a very intelligent hunting- 
dog named Dellys, from the village in which he was 


For the Companion. 
REUNION. 


Soft fell the quiet evening’s grateful gloom, 

The old clock ticked its warning clear and slow, 

And strangely with the firelizht’s fitful glow 
The moonlight mingled in the silent room— 
Allsilent save the far-off murmuring boom 

Of seas that autumn urged to lighter flow, 

And from the sere brown stubble-tields below 
The crickets shrilly piping summer's doom. 





. G. DING . 
108 MADISON S8T., CHICAGO; 241 BRoapWAY, N. Y. 


CLEAN HANDS! 
For every one, no matter what the occupation, by using | 
BAILEY 'S RUBBER 
TOILET BRUSH 


PAT APPLIED FOR 





fitty 





eit wie Hh 
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It removes Ink, Tar, Grease, Paint, Iron Stains, and | 





Than all the merry summer had revealed. 
| born. 


AuaustTus M. Lorp. 

Foutrain, after the discovery of the “living bushes,” 
set about training his dog to detect them, and suc- 
ceeded so well that, running from one bush to 

They had enjoyed a particularly impressive Thanks- another along the guard line, Dellys instantly scented 
giving service, and had come home with their hearts | every hidden African, and “pointed” to the bush, 
aglow over the minister’s stirring exhortation to | and thus led to the capture or shooting of the am- 
daily gratitude. The head of the family, Cap’n John, | bushed men. 
as he was called, from some long past fishing expedi- His services were so brave and useful that Dellys 
tion, was emphatically convinced, as he looked about | was regularly promoted to the grade of corporal. 
the “living-room” on the busily talking groups of The soldiers placed upon his paws the galons or strips 
children and grandchildren, come home for Thanks- | of lace that marked his rank. He wore them proudly, 
giving, that he was a fortunate and happy man, and | and seemed to take on a special air of gravity and 
ought never to forget dignity with them. 
what he owed to Prov- One night he surprised a Maltese 
idence. trying to escape from the camp, and 

It was with a voice clung to him until the man was seized 
moved by honest con- by the guard. Upon the Maltese were 
viction that he offered found letters in Arabic that proved him 
thanks later at the din- to be a spy. For this exploit Dellys 
ner-table. was promoted to the rank of sergeant, 

Then he began carv- and the galons on his paws were re- 
ing. placed by chevrons 

His wife watched that The Kabyle enemy resorted to every 
operation with bated possible means to destroy Dellys, and 
breath, for alas! she finally, by means of a pretended peace- 
had her suspicions that parley, they succeeded in luring him a 
the turkey was tough. distance away from the camp, when 

Cap’n John sharp- they beheaded him, and left his body 
ened his knife anew, near the French camp. 


PRACTICAL THANKFULNESS. 


in fact everything foreign to the color of the skin, sim- 


ply by using with soap and water. It never becomes 
foul or carries any contagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done by the use of pomace 
stone, bristle brushes, etc. Printers, Penman, Type- 
writers, Blacksmiths, Machinists, Shoemakers, Painters, 
Farmers, and all whose hands are stained by their la- 


The Famous Custom-Made 


PLYMOUTH Rock 
$3 Pants. 


TWO YEARS ACO 


we originated the idea, and announced to the public our 
purpose to make to special order and send to any one 
anywhere in this country a good pair of pants for 
$3.00. In the two years since we made our original 
announcement,—by honestly keeping to the letter of 
everything promised or implied in our advertisements, 
we have established a business which others are now 
imitating in every detail that can be copied, that is 
within the law. While we cannot prevent others from 
appropriating our ideas and methods, we can and do, 
because of exclusively controlling certain makes of 
goods, give greater value for the money than it is 
possible for any other house, buying from hand to 
mouth, todo. Hence, while it is very easy for US, it is 
NOT SAFE for others to give EVERY BUYER 
THE PRIVILEGE OF RETURNING THE 
GOODS FOR ANY CAUSE, AND RECEIVING 
BACK HIS MONEY OR A NEW PAIR, and 
our imitators do NOT put that offer into their adver- 
tisements. WE DO, and gladly perform the promise 





bor, can cleanse them easily without rupturing or weak- 
ening the skin. Price, 25 5 
note and we will forward by mail. C. 
CO., Manufacturers, 132 

Agents wanted. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 


JORDAN, MARSH & GO. 


OLD BRICK SHOE 


FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


Pronounced by every one the Best Children’s Shoe 
ever manufactured. ildren’s sizes, 5 to 8, in Curacoa 
Kid, Straight Goat, and Pebble Goat, $1.50; children’s 
sizes, 845 to 103g, in Curacoa. Kid, Straight Goat, and 
Pebble, $1.75; misses’ sizes, in Curacoa Kid, Straight 
Goat, and Pebble, size 11 to 334, $2.25; boys’ Best Calf 
Button and Balmoral, $3.50, size 2}4 to 6; youth’s Best 
Calf Button and Balmoral, size 10 to 2, $2.75. 


Y& 














OUR SEAL 
OWN | PRIZE MEDAL | Piusi 
GREAT SACQUE, 


$25.00. 
“The BEST BOY’S BOOK of the YEAR.” 


JACK HALL; 


or, The School Days of an American Boy. By Robert 








and once more attack- A sort of tumulus, or pile of stones, 
ea the joints; though was erected over his grave, to which | 
they yielded, they did not fall apart in the ideal man- | those who know the story of Dellys’s services have 

ner of a fowl longing to be eaten. The carver’s | added stones from time to time, until it has b 


r 
Grant, author of “Face to Face,” “*A Frivolous Girl,” 

c.,&c. Illustrated. For sale by all booksellers. Pub- 
lished by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston. 


ents each. Send us Postal | 
LE 


earl Street “Boston, Mass. | 


when called upon, which is RARE, And the American 
Express Co. (capital $20,000,000) will cheerfully confirm 
this statement to any one writing their Boston office. 
Upon receipt of 6c. we 
mail full line of samples, 
self - measurement blanks, 
and (if you mention this 
paper) a good linen tape 
measure, If you cannot 
wait for samples, send us 


DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


_— waist, inside leg and 
ip measure together with 
$3. and 35 cents to prepay 
postage or express; tell us 
about what colors you like 
4 and we will take all chan- 

ces of pleasing and fitting 











The enormous amount of business that resulted from 
our full page advertisement in the YouTH’s Com- 
PANION PREMIUM LIST taxed the capacity of our estab- 
lishment to the utmost. We fell behind several days on 
our orders, but by working night and day have at last 
caught up and are now — all orders on time, 

e are showing some splendid styles this fall, and 
strong serviceable goods, 
| Full Suits—Overcoats at proportionate prices. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








brows contracted. quite an imposing monument. 

“Mary,” said he to his wife, ‘seems to me you 
might ha’ done suthin’ to this turkey—parb‘iled him 
or suthin’. What do you do to ’em, Cousin Lizy? 
The one we eat to your house last Christmas would 
melt in your mouth.” 

“Oh, I guess it just happened to be tender,” said 
Eliza, laughing. ‘Don’t ask me! I’m no cook, com- 
pared with Cousin Mary.” 

“Well, she’s missed her reck’nin’ this time!” said | 


Cap’n John, slicing the unsatisfactory bird, and not 
It is believed by many that if a child cries at its 


in the least noticing his wife’s distressed face. But ,, - =. 
. birth and lifts up only one hand, it is born to com- 
the turkey was eaten, and pronounced capital; even’ mand. 
h the baby 


the host himself took three helpings, though he de- It is thought very unlucky not to wei 
clared he liked it browner. before it is dressed. When first dressed the clothes 

“rll take some more cranberry,” said he, “only I many AT over the head, but drawn on 
do wish you hadn’t strained the skins out. They’re} When first taken from the room in which it was 
best cooked in the good old-fashioned way.” born it must be carried upstairs before going down, 

‘‘Have some bread, father?” asked Nathan. 8o that it will rise in the world. In any case, it must 

- Bab 3 be carried upstairs or up the street, not downstairs 

“I'll take a hot biscuit—bless me, there’s only cold | or down the street the first time it is taken out. 
bread! Why, Mary, how’s that?” It is also considered in England and Scotland un- 

“I had to have the oven for the turkey,” explained lucky to cut the baby’s nails or hair before it is twelve 
his wife. “SoI thought we could get along without months old. 
it for once.” 

“Well, well,” repeated Cap’n John, “if we must, 
we must!”’ 

So tne dinner went on. The host, like many an- 
other good man, was a chronic complainer at table, 
and perhaps, being used to it, his wife did not very This is known, with very few changes, all over the 
much mind; still, it is never pleasant to serve as the eee eek eee See, ae — Ri pare 
butt of a running fire of criticisin. Finally, she left one very feeky hour, just before pons tig ursday has 
Che Sees Peg Oe pudeng, nd Coy’ John’s The child that is born on the Sabbath da 
elder brother, the white-haired minister, bent for- Is bonny and good and blithe and gay. al 
ward and spoke: 

“‘My brother says he has a great deal to be thank- 
ful for, in the prosperity of the nation and the well- 
being of his home,” said he, in his gentle voice; ‘‘but And 
I hope he won’t overlook the particular blessing of a 
good wife who can cook a noble dinner. For such 
things the only time to show our gratitude is the 
present.” ° 

Cap’n John did blush, and at that moment in came 
his wife with the pudding. Not a word more was 
said, but when he had received his plateful, habit| Little Dorothy came home from the Thanksgiving 
proved too strong for him, and he burst forth: service with a question trembling on the very tip of 

“Burnt my tongue, after all—but I like a pudden | her tongue. At first, there was no opportunity for 
hot! You didn’t get the stones all out, Mary—but | asking it, as the aunts and cousins were arriving in 
there! that only proves there’s raisins too, and it’s a | battalions, but when they were all finally seated at 
good pudden, Mary, bless you!” the dinner-table, the clear little voice came piping 


out: 
—_————_——____—. 
: ‘Mamma, why shouldn’t we be thankful for apples 
A FOUR-FOOTED SERGEANT. and pears, &s well as potatoes and turnips?” 
In one of the last wars of conquest of the French © should, dear; they are very necessary to our 
against the natives of Algeria, a battalion of Zouaves, | 


anal 
SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT BABIES. 


Harper’s Bazar has collected the following inter- 
esting superstitions about babies. Some of them are 
familiar sayings in every country, others are new. 
But whatever the origin or the antiquity of these 
“old women’s notions,” we can assure our readers 
that each one is as true and useful as any other. 





Born on Monday, fair in the face; 

Born on Tuesday, full of God’s grace; 
Born on Wednesday, the best to be had; 
Born on Thursday, merry and glad; 

Born on Friday, worthily given; 

Born on Saturday, work hard for a living; 
Born on Sunday, shall never know want. 


While 


He who is born on New Year’s morn 
Will have his own way as sure as you’re born. 


He who is born on Easter morn 
Shall never know care, or want, or harm. 


—_¢——___— 


OF THE EARTH. 





comfort.” 
“But the minister only mentioned things in the 











operating against the Kabyles in the Atlas Moun- ground; he didn’t say one word about what grows on | |j 


tains was beset by the natives by means of very pecu- 
liar tactics. . was asked to quote exactly what the minister said. 
The mountains were dotted by thick, upright | ‘Why, he told us we must be thankful for the 
bushes, and among these the Zouave sentinels were /TUits Of the earth,” said she, ‘and if that don’t 
placed. One after another the men placed on guard mean potatoes, any cay, I think it’s queer!” 
were found headless upon the ground. They had 7 > ies 
been separately attacked and beheaded by a cruel and EXCLUSIVE 
hidden enemy. % 
One night two sentinels had been found decapitated It is a Scotchman who tells the following, at the 
fn succession. The corporal of the guard, Louzeau | °*Pe™se of the Scotch settlers in Australia: 
by name, feared that the sentinels might have been | Near Stawell or Pleasant Creek, one of these min. 
sleeping. ing towns, is a small Scottish Sues. whieh, 
He placed another on guard, and said to him,| ipa oie ee es very. exctusive. An Irishman, 


trees. 
By this time everybody was interested, and Dorothy 


| 


} 





“BUBBLES.” 














“Crouch down behind that bush, and keep close consh ananeinnd Aauanision af heliueest ockte woes 
watch. And mind you, don’t go to sleep, for your | 
life depends on your vigilance. We shall be back to 
telieve you in about an hour.” 


next morning a deputation of indignant Scots waited 
on him, demanding he should either put Mac to his 
name, or leave the district. 

He chose the former alternative, and was ever 
| afterwards known as MacFlaherty. 


From the celebrated picture by SIR JOHN MILLAIS, Bart., R. A+ 


and Gold Medallist, &c., &c. (In the possession of the proprietors 
\0f PEARS’ SOAP, purchased by them for $11,000.) 














NOV. 24, 1887. 
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“A bottle of EDENIA for Nellie! Oh, when will | be a young lady?” 


Lunpsorc’s “EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
| aed Sew her and address for Price List to the manufacturers, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay Street, 





BURNETT’S 













COCOAINE 


For the HAIR. 


It kills Dandruff, promotes the|« 


| as the best and purest I have ever used, and my friends have 


Growth of the Hair, cures Scald Head 


and all ntl of the .. 

















opie 

















ul iil a AR! _ BERRY 


fists parts ‘of this Skate Gnely patahes aud nickeled we 
ming of Lewy — rt. ee a one conve! renlently , and is secure when fasten 
dg inches. 


dize : 10s [0% Its 
- ChiicoctE Fr FREE. | “il gneranrie ek * TARE YS) BERRY 


Hardware Dealers, and 8; neces 
- CAPITA L, $750,000. 
OF THE 


. J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
and Principal returned to Investors, No delay. Not a doliar lost. 


To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 
5 % interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange’ for 6 % First Mortgage Real 
Estate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of S300 and u wards, securities deposited with, and 
conds oO oy, THE FARMERS? LOAN AND TROST CO., of New York. 
This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 


% DEBENTURE BONDS FOR oR: tour NEW YORK 


CE 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST, 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, address 


0 B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, Ramen 
Or HENRY DICKINSON, New York M. » 243 Br 


runners o ed gtock, § tem pered. 














SURPLUS, $349,307. 


AVINGS DEARIMENt 

















|guarantee that there is not one particle 





THE BEST WEARING. 
Richest in Appearance. 
The Prettiest Shades. 
The Latest Weaves. 
And the Lowest Prices. 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE SILK HOUSE 
IN THIS COUNTRY! 


Any Silk es from us that is not an unmatchable bargain can be returned at our expense and we will refund 


money by first mail 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES NOW, 


even if you do not want the dress for several months, for this advertisement will not appear again, and it will be 
greatly to your interest to know where you can get these superior quality Silks at such low prices 
You will receive the samples within a week, and find them to contain all the ve ry late st and most pop- 


ular shades in rich, reliable Silks (made froma superior quality of pure unadulterated silk yarns), which have won 
a world-wide reputation for their permanent richness and superior wearing qualities, and at prices that will 


astonish you. 
‘ DO YOU HAVE A SILK TO BUY? 


If so, it costs you but 8c. to see samples of our Silks, and it will positively save you from $4.00 to $8.00 on each pat- 
| tern you have to buy; besides our Silks are much more beautiful than usually kept in general Dry-Goods stores. 

Send four 2c. Stamps, stating whether you most desire Black or Colored samples, and we will send Choice lines 
to select from and return Sta umps With first order. Please mention the COMPANION. 


_ CHAS. A. STEVENS, 69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


~ VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


Procter & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 














of glycerine from animal sources in their 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. The pro- 
cess of manufacture from beginning to end 
is conducted in their own factory. 


STANDARD OIL CoMPANY, ) 
CLEVELAND, APRIL 25th, 1887. s 

Messrs. PROCTER & GAMBLE: 
GENTLEMEN: I can cheerfully recommend your glycerine 


told me thesame. It is excellent, and I would not be with- 





Yours Truly, 


(CopyYRIGHTED.) 
Our Guarantee Seal is 
on every package, and 
this guarantee covers 
not only the purity of 
the Glycerine, but also 
its Vegetable origin. 


F. W. LoTHMAn, 


VEGETABLE GLYCERINE is put up in 
toilet bottles with glass stoppers, at 75cts. and 
$1.25. 


If your druggist does not keep VEGETABLE GLYCERINE, it 
will be delivered to your address, express prepaid, upon receipt of 
price, by 

___-— PROCTER & TAMERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full self-teaching writing course, complete, and in one package the material for months’, or, indeed, a 
lifetime’s practice. NEW EDITION. Revised, Enlarged, and Improved. Extra copy slips added, 
prepared by the following celebrated penmen: DENNIS, PALMER, WELLS, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, DAKIN. 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 


(FORMER STY LE. ) 




















In October, 1882. 
we announced the 


best specimen of 
improvement from 
use of the Compend- 
dum, as coming 
from A. J. Scar- 


borough, then 

teacher of penmanship at Knoxville, Tenn. Hethen wrote: “I feel that I 
am greatly indebted to your Compendium for 0g A present handwriting, 
and shall continue to follow its instructions,” ete., ete. 

Je are glad to announce that we have secured the services of Mr. 
Scarborough as editor for the Gaskell’s 
Magazine.Examine his writing as now and 
before he began to use the Compendium, 


(PRESENT STYLE.) 


lA 






WHAT HE COULD DO, YOU CAN DO. TRY IT! 
SPECIAL OFFER! Ssoz'Pens,’and sample copy Gaskeil’s Magaiine. Adaess 


THE G. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL 
COMFORT ! | 


All Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers. 





























All Wool Felt House = 
NOISELESS,| Fo ee 
j 
WARM, | “°"* 
> | ann 
Soles of Sol elt 4 to 3-8 inch in 
thickness. Colors—Black, Blue and 
4 OLD Drab. Linings made without seams. 
. Sound with Heavy Plush in colors to 
match. Our Standard Slipper for 
Comfort and Durabili lity. 





Misses’ and Childs’ All Wool 
Felt —_ School Shoe. 


Gentlemen's Creedmore or 
Seamless Bals. 


PREVENT & CURE 
Excessive Perspiration, 
Rheumatism, 
and Coldness of the Feet. 














SEND FOR PRICES. 


= DANIEL GREEN & 00, 


122 Kast 13th Stre~* 
NEW YORK. 





Soles of eons Felt 3-8 to % inch 
in thickness. 


aliine st of Solid All Wool Felt, 4 inch in 
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’ IN ‘‘ YOUTH’S COMPANION,” T 
IN ‘‘ YOUTH’S COMPANION,” CHRISTMAS, 1886. stot 


WATERBURY WATCHES 


OF SERIES E HAVE BEEN MADE DURING THE PAST TWO YEARS. 











WHILE THIS. IS AN.-UNPRECEDENTED PRODUCTION FOR. ANY FACTORY IN THE WORLD, -IT. IS THE 
RESULT. OF A. STEADY GROWTH IN DEMAND FOR A RELIABLE, ACCURATE, CHEAP WATCH OF 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. FOR THE AMERICAN. PUBLIC. 


THIS ENORMOUS NUMBER SOLD’ IS AN ENDORSEMENT IN ITSELF AND IS STRENGTHENED BY THE 
ASSERTION. FROM THE YOUTH’S COMPANION :— 


“ROR FIVE YEARS WE HAVE TESTED THESE POPULAR WATCHES AND 
OUR CONFIDENCE IN THEM GROWS STRONGER EACH YEAR. IT IS JUST 
THE WATCH FOR YOU TO GIVE YOUR BOY FOR A CHRISTMAS PRESENT.” 

AND AGAIN, 

“THESE WATCHES WILL GIVE PERFECT SATISFACTION AND ACTUALLY 

ARE WORTH MANY TIMES: THE PRICE THEY WILL COST YOU.” 














§ ae EXPRESSIONS WERE CALLED OUT BY THE SATISFACTION THE YOUTH'S COMPANION FELT AFTER’ SELLING 
OVER 50,000 WATERBURY WATCHES. THE PERFECTION OF THE “WATERBURY” HAS VIRTUALLY RUN THE CHEAP 
SWISS OUT OF THE MARKET. IN THE SPRING OF 1888 WE SHALL HAVE MADE AND PLACED. BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


- ONE MILLION. | 


OF OUR PRESENT SERIES E, THEN WE SHALL i ial i 

GIVE A GRAND SURPRISE TO EVERY OWNER SEY Goo rc 

OF A “WATERBURY.” é 

EVERY BOY KNOWS OUR PROMISE IS AS 
GOOD AS GOLD. 


THE WATERBURY IS NOW FOR SALE 
ONLY BY THE RETAIL WATCH DEALERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
REMEMBER THIS AT CHRISTMAS TIME, CHILDREN, 


AND THUS BECOME ONE OF OUR SURPRISE 
PARTY. 

















STANDARD PRICE, $2.50. 





NO WATCHES SOLD AT RETAIL BY 


THE WATERBURY WATCH CO. 


GEORGE MERRITT, GENERAL AGENT, o 
IN ‘‘ YOUTH’S COMPANION,” CHRISTMAS, 1884. 92 AND 94 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. si. “‘yourtn’s COMPANION,” THANKSGIVING, 1886, 








